THE FOURTH CONVENTION OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASS’ N. 


The Modern Language Association of 
America held its fourth annual convention at 
Baltimore, Dec. 28, 29, and 30, and the pro- 
gram previously announced in the Notes was 
in all essential particulars carried out. On 
Monday evening, Dec. 27, an informal recep- 
tion was given by President Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, to those members 
of the Association who were'so fortunate as to 
have arrived in the city at that time. On 
Tuesday the chief order of the day was sight- 
seeing. The new hospitals of the Johns Hop- 
kins foundation, the Peabody library, the Uni- 
versity buildings and other objects of interest 
were inspected by various groups of delighted 
observers, who will, perhaps, not be offended, 
if the writer hereof presumes to speak asa 
representative of the visiting aliens and to re- 
turn thanks on their behalf to the many Balti- 
moreans, citizens, professors, and students, 
who did so much to render our brief visit de- 
lightful and profitable. 

On Tuesday evening, after being cordially 
welcomed to Baltimore by President Gilman, 
the Association listened to an address by Presi- 
dent Carter upon ‘‘The Study of Modern Lan- 
guages in our Higher Institutions.”’ I shall 
make no attempt to characterize either this 
address or the papers which were read and 
discussed at the ensuing sessions. A _ brief 
outline from memory would be of little use at 
best and might prove to be worse than useless. 
The latter part of the evening was given toa 
pleasant reunion in the University library over 
Hopkins Hall. 

The list of members in attendance Dec. 28, 
1886, contained 176 names. Of these names 
about 70% appeared to the observer to be obvi- 
ously English (or Celtic) and about 20% obvi- 
ously German. Of the total number in attend- 
ance 78 were teachers engaged in modern 
language work, and of this last number 65 
were engaged at colleges and universities. 
These 65 came from 18 different States, as fol- 
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lows: From Maryland, 11; Massachusetts, 8; 
Pennsylvania, 8; Virginia, 6; Ohio, 4; South 
Carolina, 4; New Jersey, 4; New York, 3; 
Rhode Island, 3; Connecticut, 3; Indiana, 3; 
Michigan, 2; Kentucky, Louisiana, Delaware, 
Illinois, Tennessee and Nebraska each 1. 
These figures afford at least a rough criterion 
as to how far the Association has come to be 
truly representative of ‘‘America.”’ 

The forenoon session of Wednesday, Dec. 28, 
was devoted to papers by Dr. James W. Bright, 
of Baltimore; Prest. Henry E. Shepherd, of 
Charleston, and Prof. H. C. O. Huss, of Prince- 
ton; it having been first agreed that the time 
for the reading of papers should be limited to 
thirty minutes for each and that in the subse- 
quent discussion five minutes should be allowed 
to the first speaker and three minutes to each 
subsequent speaker. Dr. Bright read portions 
of a ‘General Survey of the Year’s Publica- 
tions in the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages.’’ He advocated the plan of making 
such a survey a permanent feature of future 
conventions. The idea met ,with favor and 
Dr. Bright was designated to superintend the 
preparation of such a report for the year 1887. 
It was further voted that this report be printed 
and ready for distribution to members upon 
the opening of the next convention. 


Prest. Shepherd read a paper entitled ‘“A 
Study of English Prose Style from Elizabeth 
to Victoria,’”’ and Prof. Huss one upon ‘Victor 
Hugo’s Religion as drawn from his Writings.”’ 

At the afternoon session of Wednesday, 
which was preceded by a protracted luncheon 
at the St. James Hotel, papers were read as 
follows: ‘‘Some Disputed Points in the Pro- 
nunciation of German,’’ by Prof. O. B. Super, 
of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.; ‘‘French 
Literature in Louisiana,’’ by Prof. Alcée For- 
tier, of New Orleans; ‘Guillaume de Dole, an 


- unpublished Old French Romance,” by Dr. 


H. A. Todd, of Baltimore ; and ‘‘Speaking as 
Means and End of Language Teaching,’’ by 
L. A. Stager, of Philadelphia. In the evening 
the members of the Association were received 
at the residence of Mr. D. L. Bartlett. 

Upon convening for the final session Thurs- 
day morning, the Association first listened to 
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the report of a previously constituted commit- 
tee upon the nomination of officers. This 
committee reported as their nominee for Presi- 
dent, Hon. James Russell Lowell,—an an- 
nouncement which, being quite unexpected by 
at least a large part of the Convention, was 
naturally received with enthusiastic applause. 
The other officers nominated by the committee 
and at once elected by the Association were: 
Secretary, A. Marshall Elliott, of Johns Hop- 
kins University; Treasurer, H. A. Todd, of 
the same institution; Executive Council, the 
foregoing ea-officio and also Franklin Carter, 
of Williams ; W. T. Hewett, of Cornell; B. F. 
O’Connor, of Columbia; Sylvester Primer, of 
Charleston; J. M. Garnett, of the University 
of Virginia; Rodes Massie, of the University 
of Tennessee ; J. K. Newton, of Oberlin ; Cal- 
vin Thomas, of the University of Michigan, 
and H. C. G. von Jagemann, of the University 
of Indiana; Editorial Committee: James A. 
Harrison, of Washington and Lee University; 
and Edward S. Sheldon, of Harvard. 


The Committee upon Nominations also 
recommended an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, (and their recommendation was after 
some discussion adopted by the Association), 
by the terms of which the Executive Council 
are hereafter to designate from their own num- 
ber a committee of three, which is to be known 
as the Executive Committee of the Association. 
To this committee are to be submitted through 
the Secretary, at least one month in advance 
of the convention, all papers designed for the 
Association. This committee are then to have 
power to accept or reject such papers, and to 
designate from among the papers accepted, 
such as shall be read in full, and such as shall 
be read in brief, or by topics, for subsequent 
publication; and also to prescribe a program 
of proceedings, fixing the time to be allowed 
for each paper and its discussion. 

After this business was disposed of, papers 
were read by Prof. F. V. N. Painter, of Salem, 
Va., upon “Recent Educational Movements in 
their Relation to Language,”’ by Prof. J. M. 
Garnett, of the University of Virginia, upon 
“The Course in English and its Value asa 
Discipline,’’ and by Dr. Julius Goebel, of Bal- 
timore, upon ‘‘Poetry in the Chronicle of Lim- 
burg.”’ A brief outline of a paper upon ‘The 


Methods of Wilhelm Scherer as a Critic of 
Faust,’’ was submitted by the writer of this 
report. Owing to lack of time the expected 
paper by Prof. A. M. Elliott, of Baltimore, upon 
“Speech Mixture in French Canada’”’ was not 
read. 

After passing resolutions of thanks and de- 
ciding to hold the next convention in Philadel- 
phia (the vote stood Philadelphia 29, Cincinnati 
24), the Association adjourned, the greater part 
of its members joining the advertised excursion 
to Washington, where, for the next twenty-four 
hours they might have been seen occupied in 
various ways. These ‘‘ways,’’ however, were 
not closely enough related to the subject of 
Modern Languages to call for further notice 
here. 


CALVIN THOMAS. 
University of Michigan. 


AVAILABLE FRENCH TEXTS, IV. 


The Clarendon Press publications have justly 
earned for themselves a high reputation, and 
the score of French texts with this imprint is 
in every way equal and often superior to the 
best that has been offered of the kind. The 
first French books published in the series were 
a set of French Classics edited by M. Gustave 
Masson, an unfortunate title as it tells nothing 
of the.contents of the seven volumes that now 
compose it. 

Volume I. of the French Classics contains : 
Corneille, ‘Cinna’ and Moliére, ‘ Les Femmes 
savantes.’ Very lately M. Masson has given a 
new and much improved edition of ‘Cinna’ 
published separately, also at the Clarendon 
Press. Volume II. contains Racine, ‘ Andro- 
maque’ and Corneille, ‘Le Menteur.’ The 
choice of the latter play was a very felicitous 
one, as it enables instructors who wish to go 
beyond Moliére in comedy to read with their 
classes the first modern French comedy 


_ which is really a masterpiece. ‘Le Menteur’ 


offers difficulties enough for any pupil, how- 
ever advanced he may be. Volume III. con- 
tains: Moliére, ‘Les Fourberies de Scapin’ 
and Racine, ‘ Athalie’ thus offering a combina- 
tion of very gay prose and very grave verse. 
Volume IV. has for its sub-title ‘A Selection 
from the Letters of Madame de Sévigné and 
her contemporaries.’ This selection, together 
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with all the notes and genealogical and 
chronological tables, does honor to the editor. 
After over two hundred pages of letters by 
Madame de Sévigné, there are seventy pages 
more of letters by Descartes, Balzac, Voiture, 
Mile. de Scudéry, Scarron, Saint-Evremond, 
Bussy-Rabutin, Boileau, Racine, Fénelon and 
others. All this makes of the volume the very 
best book I know of either to use in a special 
course on the seventeenth century or even 
merely to give an idea of French epistolary 
writing in general, although I must add that, 
as a rule, students are not much attracted by 
letters of any kind unless scattered in with 
other reading. Volume V.‘ A Selection of tales 
by modern writers’ is an excellent elementary 
reading book. It contains that gem of French 
literature, ‘ Voyage autour de ma chambre’ by 
Xavier de Maistre; a rather dismal tale by 
Mme. de Duras, ‘ Ourika ;’ a story by Fiévée, 
‘La Dot de Suzette ’; one of About’s prettiest 
short pieces, ‘Les Jumeaux de 1’H6Otel Cor- 
neille’ and a few selections, too few, from 
TO6pffer. In volume VI. M. Masson has gone 
back to the drama, but he has made a happy 
innovation by selecting two plays not often 
read because not easily accessible separately, 
‘ Le Joueur’ by Regnard and ‘ Le Grondeur’ 
by Brueys and Palaprat. They are both 
amusing, both very idiomatic, the former 
being in verse, the latter in rather easy prose. 
The editor, mindful of the public for whom he 
prepared his edition, has carefully omitted all 
the passages in these, as well as in all his 
other publications, which he judged unfit for 
the school-room. The last volume of the 

‘rench Classics is ‘Louis XIV and his con- 
temporaries as described in extracts from the 
best Memoirs of the seventeenth century.’ 
This makes a very good text book for an ad- 
vanced class, containing long extracts from the 
Cardinal de Retz and from Saint-Simon, both 
very difficult writers, also selections from 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier and Madame de 
Motteville, besides an Appendix in which there 
is a Mazarinade and other matter relating to 
the period of the Fronde. 


In 1824 M. Blouet, better known here as Max 
O’Rell, the author of ‘John Bull et son ile,’ 
edited the first volume of ‘ L’Eloquence de la 
chaire et de la tribune frangaises’ devoted to 
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French sacred oratory. It contains selections 
from Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, Fléchier 
and Mascaron, but no oration or sermon in full. 
The second volume, not yet published, is to 
contain extracts from the great political 
speeches of French orators from Mirabeau to 
Gambetta, a very desirable publication. _ It is 
enough to mention Corneille’s ‘ Horace,’ 
Racine’s ‘ Esther’ and Voltaire’s ‘ Mérope,’ all 
edited by Mr. Saintsbury, and Moliére’s ‘ Les 
Femmes savantes’ and ‘Les Fourberies de 
Scapin,’ both with notes by M. Masson and 
Moliére’s ‘Les Précieuses ridicules’ edited 
by Mr. Lang. They are all very good editions. 
Beaumarchais’ ‘ Barbier de Séville’ is pre- 
sented in a very attractive form, with pro- 
legomena on French Comedy by Messrs. 
Saintsbury and Austin Dobson. No more 
sprightly reading could be found. Even the 
long ‘ Lettre modérée’ which precedes the 
comedy is brimful of wit. 


All the latest French publications in the 
Clarendon Press Series are of the highest 
importance as texts. I purposely avoid in 
these articles speaking of the notes, &c., 
although it is almost impossible to omit - 
a mere mention of them when they are as 
good as Mr. Saintsbury’s. It certainly is 
very useful to republish the masterpieces of 
literature in an attractive form. But those who 
have directed the choice of new material, 
which they have made available for the use of 
students, deserve our thanks. 


Mr. Saintsbury’s selection from Sainte- 
Beuve’s ‘ Causeries du lundi’ is new material. 
This little volume contains twelve extracts, rang- 
ing in date from 1832 to 1867, thus showing the 
author’s delicate touch at different periods of 
his career. Personally and for college purposes, 
and indeed Sainte-Beuve is fit reading only 
for college classes, | should have liked longer 
extracts, whole unbroken ‘ Causeries’ if possi- 
ble; but such as it is Mr. Saintsbury’s choice 
is welcome. Alfred de Musset’s ‘On ne badine 
pas avec l’amour’ and ‘Fantasio,’ both edited by 
Mr. Pollock, are also college reading of the 
highest grade. Although both of these plays 
are in prose, they reach the ideal heights of 
poetry. They are so beautiful as specimens 
of the highest literary work that they should 
only be read by students advanced enough to 
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appreciate them and never be made a mere 
pretext for grammatical or philological ex- 
planations. 


I hope that Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘ Edgar Quinet, 
Lettres A sa mére ’ will prove a success to the 
publishers, but I still have doubts as to the in- 
terest that students can take in letters. If any 
can please them, these will. Full of youthful 
cheerfulness and feeling without ever being 
sentimental, they give a vivid picture of Qui- 
net’s student life, his early travels and studies. 
No healthier book could be put into the hands 
of youth. It is comparatively easy reading. 
Théophile Gautier, on the contrary, is not easy 
reading. Prof. Knapp, of Yale, was the first, I 
think, who ventured to give long extracts from 
him in his very original French Reader, and 
now Mr. Saintsbury has selected twenty-four 
passages from his various Voyages which he 
has published under the title ‘Scenes of 
Travel.’ Spain, Russia, Italy, Constantinople, 
were all visited by the brilliant, the exuberant, 
the eccentric Théophile Gautier, and his vivid 
descriptions of scenes and places give him the 
highest rank as a word painter. He is, there- 
fore, a good writer to give to advanced stu- 
dents to exhibit to them, as Mr. Saintsbury says, 
‘the capabilities of the French tongue.”’ 


Mr. George Saintsbury’s ‘Specimens of 
French Literature from Villon to Hugo’ can 
scarcely be ranked with propriety among the 
Clarendon Press French Texts. Yet its merits 
from a literary point of view are such that it 
ought in no sense to be considered as merely 
a French Reader. It forms a companion 
volume and is a very useful supplement to the 
same author’s excellent ‘Short History of 
French Literature,’ a book which yields a 
great deal more than its modest title promises. 
The selections in the ‘Specimens’ are not only 
those of a man of taste but of a scholar who 
has an unusually wide range of knowledge in 
French literature. They are arranged solely 
with the view of giving a complete picture of 
the literary development of France from the 
end of the fifteenth century down to recent 
times. Asa help, either to illustrate lectures 
or to accompany any text book in French Lit- 
erature, Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘Specimens’ are the 
very best work I know. Nothing in France 
in one volume has been published that is so 


good and so practical, nothing that could so 
well meet the wants of student or instructor. ; 


FERDINAND BOCHER. 
Harvard University. 


SENECA’S INFLUENCE UPON 
‘*Gorboduc.”’ 


In his ‘‘History of English Dramatic Litera- 
ture,’’ Prof. Ward says that it isa phenomenon 
frequently observable in the history of the 
literature of translations that marked atten- 
tion is paid at one particular time to one par- 
ticular author. I think this is not only true of 
the literature of translations, but also of the 
influence exerted by a poet upon the literary 
taste and the development of a special branch 
of poetry. A very striking example in the 
history of literary influences is Seneca, whose 
tragedies—the collection of those ten pieces 
that usually go under his name—were trans- 
lated and imitated in the beginning of the 
modern drama of the different nations. 


This influence was first felt in Italy, where 
early in the fourteenth century several writers 
composed tragedies after the model of Seneca. 
Albertino Mussato wrote a Latin tragedy, 
called ‘‘Eccerinis,”’ in which he retained the 
ancient chorus and all the predominant fea- 
tures of the classic stage. Like all the other 
imitators of Seneca, in the composition of his 
tragedy he made use of several of that author’s 
plays, especially of ‘‘Thyestes.’’ Of far 
inferior worth is a second tragedy by the same 
author, entitled ‘‘Achilleis.’”” In the year 1464 
Corraro wrote ‘‘Procne’’ on the same model, 
and as an evidence of how much the admiration 
for Seneca had increased, ‘‘Hippolyte’’ was 
about the same time produced upon the stage 
in the Latin language. 

But here it may be asked, how was it that 
the Roman philosopher came to form the 
model of the dramatists of this period? Not 
only is this influence perceptible in Italy, but 
the two great tragedians of France are also 
indebted to him. Even in England, Germany 
and the Netherlands he has affected the drama 
in its origin, though it has digressed according 
to the taste of the respective nations. How 
did his writings exercise so universal an influ- 
ence? Prof. Ebert entered into this question 
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in his ‘Entwickelungsgeschichte der fran- 
z6sischen Tragdédie,”’ which fundamental work, 
I am sorry to say, has not been made use of 
by Symonds in his lately published work on 
Shakespeare’s predecessors, though he avails 
himself very often of the investigations of other 
scholars. 

So far as the nations speaking the Romance 
languages are concerned, the most evident 
reason was the affinity of their language with 
the Latintongue. In these countries the Greek 
literature and language could only exercise 
a second-rate influence upon their poetry. 
Though in the case of English literature this 
may not be as apparent, yet it cannot be denied 
that the English language afforded greater 
facilities for the study of Latin than the purely 
Teutonic tongues. It is in this connection that 
Ascham says that Elizabeth ‘‘readeth here 
now at Windsore more Greeke every day, 
than some Prebendarie of this Chirch doth 
read Latin in a whole weeke’’—meaning cer- 
tainly that the study of Greek was neglected. 


An almost equally weighty reason is the fact 
that the superficial character of the Latin 
tragedy well suited these modern tragedians 
who were not capable of painting with any 
depth of feeling or power of real passion, nor 
of rising to the conception of great characters. 
The tragedy of Rome never attained to the 
height of that of Greece. We abstain from 
further detailing this point as it has been dwelt 
on by Symonds and other writers. 


Another point may help to account for the 
preference shown at this period for Seneca 
over his Greek predecessors. It is almost 
certain that the Latin tragedies were not in- 
tended to be acted. Sulzer is even of opinion 
that Seneca chose the dramatic form only as 
an exercise in rhetoric. Many of Seneca’s 
sentences are characteristic of this tendency. 
‘The concise form of his theses is the principal 
quality of a Roman orator. Dramatic inspira- 
tion was eventually displaced by a feigned 
pathos, of which deterioration Seneca’s trage- 
dies form a good example. 

Leaving undecided whether or not the imi- 
tators of Seneca wrote for purposes of repre- 
sentation, there seems little reason to doubt 
that he was accepted as the model of the earlier 
modern tragedians, because of the greater 
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facility with which his shallowness, his un- 


dramatical framework, and his neglect of some 
of the chief principles of composition could be 
imitated, than the artistic creations of the 
Greek masters. The Italians and the English 
seem to have for the most part intended their 
writings for representation. Garnier, the 
French tragedian, destined only his ‘‘Brada- 
mante’’ for the stage, as may be seen from the 
preface. 

Owing to the fact that learning had not so 
far advanced as to permit of a full comprehen- 
sion of the worth of the Greek tragedians, and 
because the interest and taste of the English 
public was not sufficiently deep to allow them 
to appreciate the delicate psychological prob- 
lems, the noble simplicity of language and the 
careful exposition of character of Sophocles 
and Aeschylus, there was but a small choice 
of classic models for imitation: of the tragic 
Latin poetry only those extant works purport- 
ing tobe by Seneca came under this category— 
or in other words were available for purposes 
of imitation. 

The high esteem in which Seneca was held 
at this time is shown by the arguments of - 
several poets of different nationalities. Giraldi, 
an Italian, was firmly convinced that Seneca 
had improved on the Greeks. Still more posi- 
tive in his assertions and at the same time 
more competent to pronounce an opinion was 
the French poet Scaliger, who says in his 
poetry: ‘Seneca quem nullo Graecorum ma- 
jestate inferiorem existimo, cultu vero ac 
nitore etiam Euripide majorem. Inventiones 
sane illorum sunt ; et majestas carminis, sonus, 
spiritus ipsius. (Poetice VI, 6). Even Mal- 
herbe assigns too great an importance to him. 

In England the opinion of Sir Philip Sidney 
is entitled to greater respect, because he was 
the first to begin criticism. His praise of 
Seneca’s style has been too often repeated to 
find again its place here. Ascham, who took 
great interest in the dramatic art, having ‘‘many 
pleasant talkes together with M. Watson” 
(the author of the strictly classical tragedy of 
Absalom), in comparing the three precepts of 
Aristotle and Horace de Arte Poetica with the 
example of Euripides, Sophocles and Seneca, 
does not seem to have overrated Seneca. On 


1 See Schoolmaster, Arber’s Reprints, p. 139. 
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the contrary, he distinctly prefers Cicero, Livy 
and Vergil to all others, saying about the rest, 
among whom Seneca is certainly included: 
‘‘And trewelie if there be any good in them it 
is either leaned, borrowed or stolne, from some 
one of those worthie wittes of Athens.’’ In 
another place he clearly states the superiority 
of the Greek tragedy: “In tragedies the 
Greecians, Sophocles and Euripides far ouer- 
match our Seneca in Latin, namely, in Economy 
et Decoro, although Senecaes elocution and 
verse be verie commendable for his tyme. 
And for the matters of Hercules, Thebes, 
Hippolytus, and Troie his Imitation is to be 
gathered into the same booke,”’ (p. 130). 

The classic French tragedy dates from 
Jodelle. His successor, Robert Garnier, fol- 
lowed Seneca in his eight tragedies with 
slavish fidelity, using ofttimes materials from 
other sources, but always imitating the bom- 
bastic style of the Latin author. Robert 
Estienne and Ronsard extol him as the great- 
est dramatist of France—which he really was 
at that time—preferring him to the Greeks. 
Two of his tragedies have been translated in 
' England, where he seems to have enjoyed a 
good reputation. In 1594, Kyd translated 
‘‘Cornelie,’’ dedicated to the Countess of 
Sussex to whom he promised an English trans- 
lation of ‘‘Porcie,’’ Garnier’s first play, which, 
however, never appeared. This translation 
must have been very much appreciated, for a 
new edition was published in the next year 
bearing the following title: ‘‘Pompey the Great, 
his faire Cornelia’s Tragedie. Written in 
French by that excellent Poet, R. Garnier, and 
translated into English by Thomas Kid, 
at London 1595.’’ Four years previously the 
Countess of Pembroke had translated M. 
Antoine into English. 


According to Brunet, the first edition of 
-Seneca’s plays appeared at Ferrara in 1484; 
the first that bears a certain date, at Lyons 
1491 (Nov. 28), which was followed by another 
in France in 1500. Two editions appeared 
at Florence in 1506 and 1513, and likewise two 
others at Venice in 1492 or 1463 and 1517. The 
first translation into French is dated 1795. 
Long before this translations of at least part of 
the works of Seneca had appeared in Italy, 
notably ‘‘Agamemnon” in 1497 and 1560. 


Brunet does not mention any English edi- 
tions of Seneca. For our purpose translations 
of his plays are of the greatest importance, for 
these tend to popularize the author by intro- 
ducing him to a wider circle of readers. John, 
son of Jasper Heywood, was the first to set the 
example of translating Seneca. His first at- 
tempt was ‘‘Troades,’’ which was translated 
in 1559, as is shown by the mention of it in the 
preface to ‘‘Thyestes,’’ published in 1560. The 
following year saw the appearance of ‘‘Her- 
cules Furens,’’ and in 1563 ‘Oedipus’ by 
Nevyle was issued. ‘‘Thebais’’ was the last 
to be translated, in 1580. All these t.agedies 
were printed again in 1581. 

These translations are not literal, but have 
some claims to be regarded as original drama- 
ticworks. The translators allowed themselves 
considerable latitude of treatment and varia- 
tion from the original text. They omitted 
passages in deference tothe public taste,which 
was widely different from that of the Roman 
public. Errors in translation were frequent, 
owing to the misconception of the translators, 
and entire choruses and scenes were added to 
those of the original. Some followed the Latin 
text more closely, and Newton did not even 
venture to add a conclusion tothe unfinished 
“Thebais.”’ All these translations are in 
rhyme and are expressed in language so well 
chosen that it betrays the deep learning of the 
translators. 


At what time does the influence of Seneca 
make itself felt in English tragedy? It is in 
vain to look for any English poet who followed 
his Latin model so slavishly as Garnier. In 
the drama of France and England differences 
in character may.indeed be observed from the 
very first. In the one case, these differences 
culminated in producing Corneille and Racine, 
in the other, in Shakespeare. In the case of 
England the national element was always pre- 
dominant, even when the writer followed a 


‘Latin model or drew his materials from the 


history of other nations than his own. The 


_ modern drama was not so widely separated 


from medizval morality in England as in 
France. Even after Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries had begun their dramatic labors, 
mysteries were acted at Coventry and Chester, 
thus evincing the strong love of the people for 
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their national plays. Indeed, until the further 
development of literature had led to their un- 
avoidable decay, miracle plays and mysteries 
still continued to be favorites of the English 
people. 

The English dramatists had, of course, to 
make allowance for this national taste. They 
could only hope to gain the applause of the 
people by forbearing to introduce too strong a 
classic element, and were thus fortunately 
kept from falling into that bondage of rules 
and principles which has retarded the develop- 


- ment both of the French and of the Italian 


drama. The early English drama was charac- 
terized by freedom, almost amounting to 
license, inasmuch as it admitted of no rules 
save the approval of the public. 

The national unity of that period too, ex- 
ercised a most wholesome influence on Eng- 
lish dramatic poetry. More than any other 
nation did England possess this central 
unity which, as Goethe so bitterly complained, 
was denied to Germany. No _ scholastic 


disputes disturbed the development of the | 


drama, and though Puritanic bigotry did 
for a time succeed in putting an end to the 
the progress of dramatic representations, there 
was no Richelieu or Academy to thwart the 
national development of the drama. The 


strongly laid, the classical school of dramatists 
could only maintain their position for a short 
time, and were soon displaced by the true 


and exposition of characters. No play worth 
being preserved for the stage was composed 
by the small number of Seneca’s imitators in 
England. Such as exist have only an interest 
for an antiquarian and student of the times. 


The edition of ‘‘Gorboduc”’ or ‘‘Ferrex and 
Porrex’’ by L. Toulmin Smith? has excited new 
interest in the study of the English drama. 
This essay, condensing some of the researches 
of Collier, Ebert and others, was suggested by 
the above-nanied edition. Toulmin Smith 
gives an excellent preface to her edition, not 


think, my remarks on the influence of Seneca 
upon the language of these two English poets 
will furnish matter fora more detailed research 
into this interesting piece of literature. 


The poets Norton and Sackville, in compos- 
ing Gorboduc, followed Seneca’s ‘‘Thebais.”’ 
In both plays the plots are similar. Yet the 
mere resemblance of the matter of the two 
pieces does not justify us in supposing that 
Sackville and Norton made exclusive use of 
“‘Thebais.’’ Theré is sufficient evidence to 
show that Seneca was their favorite literary 
study; that they were imbued with his ideas 
and had adopted his style. ‘‘Thebais’’ had 
formed the basis of their tragedy, though here 
and there throughout its course phrases are 
repeated that were taken from other tragedies 
of Seneca. 

Sometimes it may seem as if the classics 
generally, including also the literature of 
Greece, had exerted some influence upon 
“Gorboduc.”’ The striking resemblance of 
poetical expression in the tragedies in question 
will justify the suggestion that a classical in- 
fluence is due only to Seneca, as the latter, 
moreover, explains all the divergencies from 
the national drama. 

The most important of the three rules of 


e _ Aristotle is the unity of action. No strict at- 
foundation of the national drama being so — 


tention tothis rule is observed in ‘‘Gorboduc.”’ 


| There is no leading idea inthe play. In the 
_ foreground appear four persons, the King, 


- Queen and two rival brothers, none of whom, 
predecessors of Shakespeare. The influence | 


extends merely to improvements in diction | 


however, are chief personages. A continued 
series of actions from the first to the last act is 
all that is given to interest us. The fifth act 
could easily be omitted without materially 


_ affecting the play, the unity of which it only 


leaving much for further investigation. Yet, I | 


2 Englische Sprach- und Literaturdenkmale des 16, 17. u. 18. 
Jahrhunderts. Herausgegeben von Karl Vollm@ller. Heil- 
bronn, Henninger, 1883. 


helps still further to destroy. The effect of 
the murder of Porrex, undoubtedly the height 
of the tragedy, is weakened through its being 
communicated to the audience by a lady of 
the court. There is no catastrophe! 


Great deficiency in the unity of his action 
has often been charged against Seneca. Thus 
“Octavia’’ which, though it was certainly not 
written by Seneca himself, is yet assuredly to 
be classed among the number of the influ- 
encing tragedies in question, as all the faults 
and peculiarities of language are well repro- 
duced in it, shows numerous defects in the 
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progress of the action. The case is still worse 
with ‘ Troades,’’ which is compiled from 
Euripides without the least appearance of de- 
sign. ‘‘Medea’’ shows a better plan, but this 
exception only helps to prove the rule and 
justifies us in maintaining that Sackville and 
Norton were induced through the influence of 
Seneca to resign, so far as they have done, to 
the rule of unity of action. 


As to the unities of place and time, treated 
in a similar reckless manner by the authors of 
Gorboduc, Ward likes to see the influence of 
the Spanish drama. I prefer the suggestion 
of T. Smith, who rather considers it as an ele- 
ment of the national play. 


The chorus introduced into Gorboduc is an 
inheritance from the classic stage. The omis- 
sion of the chorus at the end of the play is un- 
doubtedly due to the influence of the Roman 
tragedian. 

The “‘nuntius”’ is also taken from Seneca. 
Such a character was introduced for various 
reasons, the weightiest of which was that he 
could communicate to the audience things 
which could not be represented on the stage 
without interfering with the unities of time and 
action. He is retained in Gorboduc in con- 
formity with the example shown by Seneca, 
though in the play frequent disregard of the 
dramatic unities is exhibited. All wars and 
assassinations happen behind the stage, the 
deaths which take place are merely suggested 
to the audience. Here the influence of Seneca 
is evident. 

If Gorboduc possessed no interesting plot, 
it at least ‘‘dignified the stage by introducing 
into it moral reflection and stately measure,”’ 
both of which were afterwards so much im- 
proved by Marlow and Shakespeare. The 
influence of Seneca is much more observable 
in the style—indeed we. sometimes find direct 
imitations of long passages from the Latin 
tragedies. The style of Seneca, as has already 
been mentioned, is artificial, rhetorical and 
sententious, it is often so overcharged with 
barren and trivial metaphor as to weary the 
reader. Reiteration of phrases, mythological 
expressions and periphrases are a characteris- 
tic of his style, regarding which Quintilian 
says rightly: Multae in eo clarae sententiae, 
multa etiam morum gratia legenda: sed in 
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eloquendo corrupta pleraque, atque eo per- 
niciosissima quod abundant dulcibus vitiis. 

The most evident characteristic of a poet’s 
style is the use of certain figures of speech. A 
collection of the most frequent will clearly 
prove the suggested influence. 


The Gods of the mythology of Greece and 
Rome are introduced into Gorboduc, a piece 
dealing with legendary British history. 


The end? thy end I feare, Joueend me first! 69. 
Great Joue, defend the mischiefes now at hand. 659. 


65, 842, 902, 1299, 1327, 1337, 1386, 1518. 

The Gods are often represented as looking 
down upon the wars and quarrels of men and 
as darting down a flash of lightning upon the 
wretched. 

Yet O ye Goddes, if euer wofull kyng 

Might moue ye kings of kinges, wreke it on me 
And on my sonnes, not on this giltlesse realme, 
Send down your wasting flames from wrathful skies, 
To reue me and my sonnes the hatefull breath. 805. 


O heauens send down the flames of your reuenge, 
Destroy I say with flash of wrekefull fier 
The traitour sonne, and then the wretched sire. 946. 


476, 879, 1299, 1623. 
The analogies in Seneca 3 are very numerous: 
Non si reuulso Juppiter mundo tonet 


mediumque nostros fulmen in nexus cadat, 
manum hanc remittam. O., fr. 59. 


Non si ipse mundum concitans diuum sator 
corusca saeua tela iaculetur manu 
umquam rependam sceleribus poenas pares 
mater nefanda. O, fr. 1050, 
H. 521. M. 777, and particularly H. O. 
Besides this there are frequent allusions to 
well-known names of ancient history, such as 
Hecuba, Priam, Cesar, Tantalus, etc. 
The following lines 

This doth the proude sonne of Apollo proue, . 

Who rashely set in chariot of his sire, 

Inflamed the parched earth with heauens fire. 454. 
may have been inspired by some of the fre- 
quent allusions to this story of mythology in 
Seneca’s tragedies : 

Ausus aeternos agitare currus 

immemor metae iuuenis paternae 

quos polo sparsit furiosus ignes ' 

ipse recepit. M. 602. 


3 L. Annaei Senecae Tragoediae, Accedunt Incertae Origi- 
nis Tragoediae Tres, Recensuerunt Rudolfus Peiper et Gus- 
tavus Richter. Lipsiae. 
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talis per aurae non suum agnoscens onus 
solique falso creditum indignans diem 
Phaethonta currus deuio excussit polo. P. 1099. 


M. 834. ‘_H.O.858, 682. Compare Gorboduc 
399 and 666. 


This seems also to be the case with the in- 
troduction and description of the Furies in the 
Chorus of the 4th act. Compare Seneca: A. 
796, 801. H. 87, 987. H.O. 675, 1007—1018. 

The sun is clothed ina metaphorical garb 
taken from ancient mythology.—In the begin- 
ning of the tragedy we find the following 
verses : 

The silent night, that bringes the quiet pawse, 
From painefull trauailes of the wearie day. 
Prolonges my carefull thoughtes, and makes me blame 
The slowe Aurore, that so for loue or shame 


Doth long delay to shewe her blushing face, 
And now the day renewes my griefull plaint. 


Compare with these the first lines of ‘‘Octavia’’: 


Jam uaga caelo sidera fulgens 
Aurora fugat. 

Surgit Titan radiante coma 
mundoqvue diem reddit clarum. 
Age tot tantis onerata malis 
repete,assuetos iam tibi questus. 


and a similar passage in ‘‘Medea’”’: 


Nunc Phoebe mitte currus 
nullo morante loro, 

nox condat alma lucem 

mergat diem timendum 

Dux noctis Hesperus.‘ M. 882. 


Aurora: H. 887. T. 818, 824, etc. 


The use of the word ‘“‘hand”’ bears a very 
close resemblance to Seneca’s use of the word 
“manus.’’ Neither Ferrex nor Porrex, nor 
any other person ever kills a man but their 
‘thands”’ are always made to do the act. 


And with his owne most bloudy hand he hath 

His brother slaine, and doth possesse his realme. 944. 

And here in earth this hand shall take reuenge, 

On thee Porrex, thou false and caitife wight. 1006. 
In vaine, O wretch, thou shewest 

A wofull hart, Ferrex now lies in graue, 

Slaine by thy hand. 1127. 

Porrex (alas) is by his mother slaine, 

And with her hand, a wofull thing to tell, 

While slumbring on his carefull bed he restes 

His hart stabde in with knife is reft of life. 1240. 


780, 977, 1025, 1050, 1071, 1210, 1236, 1266, 
1325, 1520. 


uirgo dextra caesa parentis, Oct. 305. 


nec ad omne clarum facinus audaces manus 
stabuli fugauit turpis Augei labor. H. 251. 


Rapta sed trepida manu 
sceptra optinentur. H, 345. 


dextra contactus pios 
scelerata refugit. H. 1325. 


H. 102, 114, 258, 283, 376, 491, 570, 618, 886, 
1039, 1045, etc. 
O. fr. 91, 155, 173, 180, 217, 222, 227, 275, 329. 
Still more frequent is the use of the word 
‘‘heart,”’ which occurs in striking analogy to 
the word ‘‘coeur’’ in Garnier’s tragedies. The 
‘“theart’’ with our poets contains all the pas- 
sions and sentiments of bravery and cowardice; 
of love and hatred, of desire and generosity— 
in short, it is a personified being. 
Mee thinkes I see his envious hart to swell, 
Filled with disdaine and with ambicious hope. 33. 
And Brittayne land, now desert left alone 
Amyd these broyles uncertayne where to rest, 
Offers her selfe unto that noble hart 
That will or dare pursue to beare her crowne, 1487. 
9, 316, 329, 363, 431, 480, 492, 524, 578, 633, etc. 
Seneca uses ‘‘animus’’ in the same sense in 
which the English poets employ the word 
‘theart.’’ ‘‘Cor’’ appears mostly as a part of 
the human body. 


nullas animus admittit preces. O. f. 241. 
‘‘Thebais’’ shows not many instances of the 
application of ‘‘animus,”’ occurring more fre- 
quently in the other tragedies, as for example 
in ‘‘Hercules.”’ 
uiuaces aget 
uiolentus iras animus H. 28. 
meliora mente concipe atque animum excita. 315. 
H. 354, 416, 1269, 1284, 1068. 
We may add to this the metaphorical use of 
the word ‘‘breast’’ (‘‘pectus’’). 
Nor yet as if I thought there did remaine 
So filthie cankers in their noble brestes. 284. 
And cruell hart, wrath, treason, and disdaine 
Within ambicious brest are lodged. 1319. 
318, 436, 631, 764, 1110, 1161, 1172, 1225, 1286, 
1494. 


SENECA: quid pectus ferum 
mollire tentas precibus’ f. 140. 


regum tyranne iamne flammatum geris 
amore subito pectus ac ueneris nouae? Tr, 312. 


Tr. 589. Oct. 270, 361, 453, 663, 885; 892, 904. 
Seneca likes the adjective ‘‘durus’’ put as an 
epithet to pectus, for example: pectusque 
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soluam durum O. f. 113—tam ferus durum geris 
saeuumque in iras pectus. P. f. 222. 
Cf. Gorspopuc: 
Will euer wight beleue that such hard hart 
Could rest within the cruell mothers brest. 1234? 
IOIO0, 1221, 1283, etc. 
The frequent metaphorical use of ‘‘flame,”’ 
“enflame’”’ and ‘‘kindle’’ seems to be due to an 
influence of Seneca. 


If flatterie then, whiche fayles not to assaile 
The tendre mindes of yet unskilfull youth, 

In one shall kindle and encrease disdaine, 

And enuie in the others harte enflame, etc. 360. 


And if ambition and inflamed disdaine 
Shall arme the one, the other, or them both, etc. 387. 
481, 712, 756, 819, 859, 885, 897, 900, 969, 1162. 
SENECA: alitur et crescit malum 
et ardet intus qualis aetnaeo uapor 
exundat antro. Ph. 106, 
crudelis uiri 


secreta refugit semper atque ira pari 
ardent mariti, mutua flagrant face. Oct. 49. 


non illum auarae mentis inflammat furor, Th 494. 
Th. 549, 648, etc. 
‘“Sceptre’’ is used instead of ‘‘empire,’’ 
government.” 
Ours is the scepter then of great Brittagne. 1508. 
956, 1600, 1702. 
SENECA: non hunc auferet frater mihi, 
thebana rapto sceptra qui regno tenet. O. f. 56. 
quid sceptra facient? P. f. 222. 
H. 434. Tr. 280, 781. A.10. P. f. 237, 286. 
These quotations are entirely of the kind 
still to be found in modern pathetical speeches. 
Some belonging to the dictionary of the tragi- 
cal language of older times, of Seneca and his 
imitators, may be added. Happily, those 
‘blood-stained hands”’ and ‘“‘fields drowned 
in blood,’’ and all the other expressions in- 
tended to produce that feeling of horror and 
sympathy which the characters themselves 
could not inspire, disappear in the bloodiest 
tragedies of Shakespeare. In Gorboduc, they 
form the greater part of that pathetical element 
which may be indulged in only at the beginning 
of tragical poetry.4 
4 Lamb (Specimens of English Dramatic Poets) makes the 
following remarks ina note to Marlow’s play, ‘“‘Lust’s Domin- 
ion”: “Blood is made as light of weight in some of these 
old dramas as mone, in a modern sentimental comedy; and 
as this is given away till it reminds us that it is nothing but 


counters, so that is spilt till it effects us no more than its 
representative, the paint of the property-man inthe theatre.” 
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The following lines are a small collection of 
those expressions that are directly translated 
from Seneca : 


The sonne so lothes the fathers lingering daies, 
Ne dreades his hand in brothers blode to staine. 957. 


The same chorus continues in his recitation: 


Thus fatall plagues pursue the giltie race, 

Whose murderous hand, imbrued with giltlesse blood, 
Askes vengeaunce still before the heauens face, 

With endlesse mischiefes on the cursed bloode. 963. 

Wilde sauage beasts, mought not their slaughter serue 

To fede thy gredie will, and in the middest 

Of their entrailes to staine thy deadly handes 

With bloud deserued, and drinke thereof thy fill? 1013. 

O cruel wight, should any cause preuaile 

To make thee staine thy hands with brothers bloud? 1188. 


1326, 1343, 1350, 1559. 
SENECA: rudem cruore regio dextram inbuit. Tr. 226. 
cruenta caede pollutas manus. O. 435. 
in patrios toros 
tuli paterno sanguine adspersas manus O. f. 267. 


Gorsonuc : Is all the world 
Drowned in bloud and soncke in crueltie? 1222. 
Let them beholde the wide and hugie fieldes 
With bloud and bodies spread of rebelles slayne. 1578. 


1509. 
SENECA: late cruentat arua, Ph. rro2, 
hinc terras cruor 
infecit omnis fusus et rubuit mare. Ph. 559. 
O. f. 257. Ph. 506. O. 17, 524. P. f. 274, etc. 
To “kill,” ‘‘die’’ is expressed by several 
periphrases. 


Gorsopuc: 


Our present hand could stay no longer time, 
But straight should bathe this blade in bloud of thee. 1072. 


Then helpe to salue the welneare hopeless sore 
Which ye shall do, if ye your selues withholde 
The slaying knife from your owne mothers throate. 1666. 


1243, 1245. 


SENECA: ensem iugulo condidit. O. 747. 
age reclude ferro pectus. Tr. torr. 


Tr. 48, 593, 1165. Th. 1186. 

There remain still many expressions flowing 
from Seneca—and life with iron reft v. 978, 
‘ferrum’ in Seneca’s tragedies; the thred of your 
prolonged days v. 398, ‘stamina’ Clothonis. The 
examples given include all those that occur 
more frequently. The following lines are 
quoted in support of our argument that the 
poets, while imitating Seneca, had different 
ones of his tragedies before them as models. 
The third act begins with a speech which may 
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serve as the most striking specimen of an imi- 
tation of Seneca’s style, and which is partly 
taken from Agamemnon. 


O cruel fates, O mindful wrath of Goddes, 

Whose vengeance, neither Simois stayned streames 
Flouing with bloud of Troian princes slaine, 

Nor Phrygian fieldes made ranck with corpses dead 
Of Asian kynges and lordes, can yet appease, etc. 784. 


Compare with these the verses of the “‘nutrix”’ 
in ‘‘Agamemnon”’ among which we find: 


fluctusque Simois caede purpureos agens. 215. 


It has been doubted by Warton whether 
Norton had any claim to the authorship of the 
first three acts, as throughout the whole piece 
there is an invariable uniformity of diction and 
versification. From various reasons alleged 


by T. Smith, we are not entitled to deny his_ 


participation, but must look for some other 
explanation of this harmony of language,which 
really exists. We cannot find any discrepan- 
cies between the diction of the first three acts 
and that of the remaining part of Gorboduc. 
Some few expressions occur, indeed, only in 
the first three acts,as the mentioning of the 
name of Morgan (v. 231 and 962) and the above 
cited lines speaking about Apollo’s son (v. 399, 
454, 666). ‘‘Womb”’ is to be found only in the 
fourth and fifth acts (v. 1023, 1027, 1035, 1039, 
1537). This word corresponds to ‘“‘uterus’’ or 
‘‘uenter’’ as used in Seneca (for example, v. 
1027 and P. f. 85). The verses 991, 1019, 1370, 
1494, express also a common idea. In the last 
two acts words are frequently duplicated. 


Then, then, haue pitie on the torne estate; 1665. 


981, 1025, 1159, 1173, 1411, r659, 1760, 1781. 


Cf, SENECA : hac hac alli qua nemus alta 
teritur alnoetc. Ph, 10, O., f. 12, etc. 


The following verses, however, scattered 
through the whole play, most evidently prove 
a closer connection between the two parts in 
question : 

First whether ye allowe my whole deuise 


And thinke it good for me, for them, for you, 
And for our countrey, mother of vs all, 138. 


Their lands, their states, their liues, them selues and all, 763. 
This flame will wast your sonnes, yourland,and you. 824. 


So will they headlong ronne with raging thoughtes 
From bloud to bloud, from mischiefe vnto moe, 
To ruine of the realm, them selues, and all, 1416, 


Yet now the common mother of vs all, 

Our natiue land, our countrey, that conteines 
Our wiues, children, kindred, our selues and all 
That euer is or may be deare to man. 1615. 


94, 97, 109, 326, 675, 1652. 

This uniformity of language admits of easy 
explanation. In order towrite the last two 
acts Sackville had to look over the first part 
written by Norton, and thus revising the whole, 
created a work, the uniformity of which made 
some critics believe that it was written by one 
author. Lamb makes the following remarks: 
“The style of this old play is stiff and cumber- 
some, like the dresses of its times. There may 
be flesh and blood underneath, but we cannot 
get at it. Sir Philip Sidney has praised it for 
its morality. One of its authors might easily 
furnish that. Norton was an associate to 
Hopkins Sternhold and Robert Wisdom, in 
the Singing Psalms. I am willing to believe 
that Lord Buckhurst supplied the more vital 
parts.’’ I find asilent approval of this opinion 
in the following passage taken from Putten- 
ham’s ‘Art of Poetry”: “I think that for 
Tragedy the Lord Buckhurst and Master Ed- 
ward Ferrys, for such doings as I have seen of 
theirs, do deserve the highest price.’’ Turber- 
ville thus praises him above his contempor- 
aries : 

“1 none dislike, i fancie some, 
But yet of all the rest, 


Sans envie, let my verdict passe, 
Lord Buckurst is the best.” 


H. ScHMIDT. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


A PROBLEM IN MIDDLE ENGLISH. 


In Vol. I, p. 272, of Bright’s History of Eng- 
land, the following lines are quoted without 
translation : 

“Ther sitteth somenours syexe other sevene 

Mysmotinde men alle by here evene, 

Ant recheth forth heore rolle; 

Hyrd-men hem hatieth, ant uch mones hyne, 

For everuch a parosshe heo polketh in pyne, : 
Ant clastreth with heore colle.” 


Now what does this mean? Especially, 
what do the second and sixth lines mean? 
Béddeker, in Altenglishe Dichtungen des MS. 
Harl. 2253, offers us a more accurate text, 
which I here transcribe : 
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“ ze per sitte somenours syexe oper seuene, 
mys motinde men alle by here euene, 
ant recheb forb heore rolle. 
hyrdmen hem hatiep, ant vch mones hyne, 
for eueruch a parosshe heo pelteb in pyne, ., 
ant clattre wi ip heore colle.’’ 


The MS., however, reads ‘‘pelkep’’ for 
“‘peltep,”’ and ‘“‘clastreb” for ‘‘clattrep.” 
Béddeker assumes that ‘‘colle’’ stands for 
“calle,” and is the dat. sing. of ‘‘cal’’=cad/. 
He also attempts to define the other difficult 
words, but his explanations fail to carry con- 
viction, since they are unsupported by other 
evidence. I have not Wright’s Political Songs 
at hand, and thereforé am unable to say 
whether he affords any assistance to the 
student. The difficult words are, to my mind, 
“by,” “pelkep,” “clastrep,’’ and ‘‘colle.’’ 

Can any Middle English student explain 
these words, and assign a meaning to the lines 
quoted ? 

ALBERT S. Cook. 
University of California. 


MEMORIAL . TABLET TO DIEZ. 


The following brief account of the ceremo- 
nies and festivities at the placing of a memorial 
tablet, October 15th, 1886, on the house in 
which Friedrich Diez died in Bonn, is of so 
great interest and the occasion was so charac- 
teristic of Academic life in Germany that we 
venture to reproduce it here: 


Heute Vormittag 12 Uhr fand die Enthiil- 
lungsfeier der Gedenktafel Statt, welche der 
hiesige ‘‘ Akademische Neuphilologische Ver- 
ein’”’ fiir das Sterbehaus von Friedrich Diez, 
Weberstrasse 15, gestiftet hat. Die ganze 
Strasse war reich mit Fahnen geschmiickt, das 
Haus mit Guirlanden bekranzt. Der Feierlich- 
keit, welche leider durch starken Regen beein- 
trachtigt wurde, wohnten ausser den Stiftern 
zahlreiche Professoren und Docenten der hie- 
sigen Universitat, sowie Professoren der Neu- 
philologie aus Marburg, Gottingen und Mad- 
rid bei. Herr Professor Foerster hielt eine 
kurze Ansprache an die Studirenden, indem er 
sich die eigentliche Festrede fiir einen Ver- 
eins-Commers am Abend vorbehielt. Nach 
der Bitte, dies ‘‘ Familienfest’’ nicht nach dem 
Massstabe der grossen Giessener Diez-Feier 
zu messen, wies er auf das hohe Ansehen hin, 
welches Diez im Auslande geniesse. Er sei fiir 
die Romanisten, was Jak. Grimm den German- 
isten sei. Nach einigen Mittheilungen aus 
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dem Leben von Diez schloss der Redner mit 
der Aufforderung an die jungen Romanisten, 
dem Meister nachzueifern, und die Hiille fiel. 
Die Gedenktafel aus weissem Marmor tragt in 
Goldbuchstaben die Inschrift : 


In diesem Hause starb 29. Mai, 1876, Fried- 
rich Diez, der Begriinder der romanischen 
Philologie. Gewidmet vom Akad. Neuphilol. 
Verein zu Bonn. 15. X1. 1886. 


Nach der Enthiillung der Gedenktafel bega- 
ben sich die Festtheilnehmer zum Hotel Rhein- 
eck, wo dieselben ein gemeinschaftliches Mit- 
tagsmahl langere Zeit vereint hielt. Hier wurde 
die Bedeutung Diez’ in mannigfacher Weise 
durch Toaste gefeiert. Herr Prof. Stengel aus 
Marburg, der sich um die Erforschung von Diez’ 
Leben hoch verdient gemacht hat, erzahlte ein- 
ige Anekdoten aus dem Liebesleben des gros- 
sen Gelehrten. Den Gipfel der Feier bildete der 
in der ‘‘Eintracht’’ abgehaltene Festcom- 
mers. Prof. Foerster, der unmittelbare Amts- 
nachfolger von Diez, hielt die Festrede. Er 

ab zunachst eine kurze Skizze des Lebens des 

eisters, wobei er besonders hervorhob, dass 
auch Diez in den grossen Jahren 1813-14 in 
jugendlicher Begeisterung in den _heiligen 
Kampf gezogen sei. Sodann wandte sich der 
vortragende seinem eigentlichen Thema zu: 
‘*Wie kam Diez dazu, Begriinder der Romanis- 
tik zu werden?’’ und beantwortete diese 
Frage in geistvoller Ausfiihrung. Auf den 
Universitaten Giessen und G6éttingen hatte 
Diez hauptsachlich schénwissenschaftlichen 
Studien obgelagen. Er war auch Dichter, und 
seine Schopfungen sind von tiefpoetischem 
Gehalte. Auf der Schule hatte sein Lehrer 
Welcker wohl facultativen Unterricht im Itali- 
enischen gegeben, aber ausser Diez hatten 
noch viele andere daran Theil genommen, 
ohne das einer von ihnen dadurch den Ehr- 
geiz fiihlte, Begriinder einer neuen, neusprach- 
lichen Wissenschaft zu werden. Nur der Zug 
der Zeit erklart es, wenn sich Diez der Sprache 
und Literatur der Romanen zuwandte. Zwei- 
erlei gab jener Zeit ihre geistige Signatur : die 
Ideen der romantischen Schule und der Kos- 
mopolitismus. Géthe dachte damals an eine 
Weltliteratur, Bopp vertiefte sich in das Stud- 
ium des Sanskrit und schuf seine ‘‘“Grammatik 
der Indogermanischen Sprachen.” A. W. 
von Schlegel iibersetzte die spanischen Ro- 
manzen. iese Arbeit gab Diez Anlass, sich 
gleichfalls mit spanischer Literatur zu _be- 
schaftigen ; eine Unterredung, die er mit Géthe 
hatte, veranlasste ihn, Raynouards ‘‘ Choix 
des Troubadours’’ zu studiren. Dadurch 
wurde er mit dem Provengalischen bekannt, 
und indem er dieselbe Methode, die Bopp fiir 
die indogermanischen Sprachen, Grimm fiir 
die deutschen angewendet hatten, nimlich 
die historisch vergletchende, auf die roman- 
ischen Sprachen anwandte, schuf er seine 
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beiden unsterblichen Werke: die ‘‘Gram- 
matik der Romanischen Sprachen’’ und 
das ‘‘Etymologische W6Orterbuch.’’ Durch 
sie wurde eine neue Wissenschaft: die 
romanische Philologie geschaffen. Sie sind 
die feste Grundlage derselben, durch sie ist 
dieselbe eine ebenbiirtige Schwester der klas- 
sischen Philologie geworden.—Der lebhafteste 
Beifall dankte Herrn Prof. Foerster fiir seinen 
Vortrag. Seine Magnificenz der Rector, Prof. 
Dr. Jiirgen Bona Meyer, forderte die Studiren- 
den auf, wiirdige Schiiler des grossen Meisters 
zu sein und andem machtigen Gebaude, das er 
errichtet, fort und fort weiter zu bauen. Dar- 
auf ergriff das Wort in der Sprache seines 
Vaterlandes Don Antonio Sanchez Moguel, 
der erste Romanist Spaniens, der von seiner 
Regierung abgesandt ist, das deutsche Unter- 


richswesen kennen zu lernen.’ Mit hoher Be- |. 


geisterung sprach der Gast von der wissen- 
schaftlichen Tiichtigkeit der Deutschen, von 
der Liebe der Spanier fiir alles Deutsche, die 
trotz voriibergehender Triibungen immerdar 
bestehe. Wohlthuend beriihrte besonders 
sein Wunsch, das die Bande, die Spanien und 
Deutschland in der Wissenschaft vereinen, 
auch auf anderen Gebieten fest und fester wer- 
den méchten. Eininniges Freundschaftsbiind- 
niss beider Nationen sei das erstrebenswerthe 
Ziel, das. zu erreichen beide Lander sich zur 
Pflicht machen miissten. Diese Worte des Ge- 
lehrten stehen in einem wohlthuenden Gegen- 
satz zu dem, was z. B. der phantastische 
Deutschenhasser Castelar vor einigen Monaten 
in Paris von der Verbriiderung der roman- 
ischen Nationen gesagt hat.-Nach dem der offi- 
cielle Theil der Feier beendet war, itibernahm 
Prof. Dr. Stengel (Marburg) in liebenswiirdigs- 
ter Weise das Prasidium der Fidulitat, das er mit 
einer Anrede in italienischer Sprache antrat. 
Es folgten launige Trinkspriiche in englischer, 
franzdsischer, klassisch- und vulgarlateinischer 
Sprache. Noch lange Zeit blieben die Fest- 
theilnehmer fréhlich vereint. 


ERSTER ALLGEMEINER DEUTSCH- 
ER NEUPHILOLOGENTAG 
U HANNOVER 
AM 4., 5. UND 6 OKTOBER 1886. 


TAGES-ORDNUNG: 
SONNTAG, DEN 3. OKTOBER: 


Abends 8 Uhr in Rabes Kaffeehaus: Be- 
griissung der Teilnehmer und Vorversamm- 
lung zur Bildung eines Vorstandes und zur 
Feststellung der Reihenfolge der Vortrage; 
sodann gemiitliche Vereinigung. 


MORTAG, DEN 4. OKTOBER: 
Morgens 9 Uhr im alten Rathause: Ver- 
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sammlung zur Griindung eines Verbandes der 
deutschen neuphilologischen Lehrerschaft 
(Berichterstatter: Herr Oberlehrer A. Ey); 
dann Vortrag des Herrn Dr. Rolfs, Gouver- 
neurs Sr. Konig]. Hoheit des Prinzen von Edin- 
burg: Uber den Verein deutscher Lehrer in 
London. Verteilung der Festschrift. 

Mittags 12 Uhr: Gemeinsames Friihstiick. 

Nachmittage 2—6 Uhr: Gang durch die 
Stadt oder nach Herrenhausen, Besichtigung 
der Museen, Schulen, etc. 

6 Uhr: Festessen und Kommers. 

DIENSTAG, DEN 5. OKTOBER: 

Morgens g Uhrim alten Rathause: Vortrage. 

Nachmittags 2 Uhr: Gemeinschaftliches Es- 
sen im Zoologischen Garten (Eintritt frei). 

Abends 7 Uhr steht eine Festvorstellung im 


‘K6niglichen Hoftheater in Aussicht. 


MITTWOCH, DEN 6. OKTOBER: 


Morgens 9 Uhr im alten Rathause: Vortrige 
und Schluss der Versammlung. 


AN VORTRAEGEN SIND ANGEMELDET: 


1) Herr OBERLEHRER Dr. F. H. AHN aus 
Lauterberg: ‘‘Inwieweit die Ergebnisse der 
Lautphysiologie und Phonetik fiir das elemen- 
tare Studium der neuen Sprachen verwertet 
werden kénnen bezw. diirfen.”’ 

2) Herr OBERLEHRER Dr. H. KLINGHARDT 
aus Reichenbach i. Schl.: ‘‘Die Realien im neu- 
sprachlichen Unterricht und der Neuphilolo- 
gie.”’ 

3) Herr Proressor Dr. G. KORTING aus 
Miinster: ‘“‘Die Organisation des neusprach- 
lichen Universitatsunterrichts.”’ 

4) Herr PRoFEssoR Dr. TRAUTMANN aus 
Bonn: ‘‘Zungen-r und Zapfchen-r in den neu- 
eren Sprachen und in der Schule.”’ 


SATZUNGEN DES VERBANDES DER 
DEUTSCHEN NEUPHILOLOGISCHEN 
LEHRERSCHAFT. 


The following Constitution was proposed for 
the Modern Language Association of Ger- 


.many, at its first Convention, held on October 


4th, 5th and 6th, 1886: 

Section 1. Der Verband bezweckt die Pflege 
der neueren Philologie, der germanischen wie 
der romanischen, und insbesondere die Férder- 
ung einer lebhaften Wechselwirkung zwischen 
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Universitat und Schule, zwischen Wissen- 
schaft und Praxis. 

Sec. 2. Diese Aufgabe wird erstrebt : 

a. durch, in der Regel, alljahrlich wieder- 
kehrende Versammlungen, auf denen wissen- 
schaftliche und praktische Fragen aus dem 
Gebiete der neueren Sprachen erértert werden, 

b. durch Griindung von Vereinen, welche 
wieder untereinander in Verbindung treten, 
und welche die vereinzelt wohnenden Vertre- 
ter und Freunde der neueren Sprachen an 
sich anschliessen, und zuletzt 


c. durch gemeinsame Unterstiitzung aller 
auf die Hebung des neusprachlichen Studiums 
gerichteten Bestrebungen im In-und Auslande. 

Sec. 3. Mitglied des Verbandes wird jeder 
Lehrer und Professor der neueren Sprachen, 
sowie auch die einem neusprachlichen Vereine 
angehérenden Nichtfachmanner gegen Ent- 
richtung eines jahrlichen, vor dem Verbands- 
tag einzuzahlenden Beitrags von 1. M (in Brief- 
marken, oder 1.05 M. mit Postanweisung). 

Sec. 4. Die Mitglieder erhalten alle auf den 
Verband beziiglichen Schriftstiicke. 

Sec. 5. Die Organe des Verbandes sind die 
Hauptversammlung und der Vorstand. 

Sec. 6. Die Hauptversammlung findet in der 
Regel zu Pfingsten und an einem Orte statt, 
wo ein Verein fiir neuere Sprachen besteht. 

Sec. 7. Die Hauptversammlung stellt die 
Satzungen fest, wahlt die Vertreter des Ver- 
bandes, sowie zwei Vorsitzende (einen Uni- 
versitatslehrer und einen Schulmann), ebenso 
drei Herren, um die Rechnungsablage zu 
priifen, und bestimmt Ort und Zeit der nachs- 
ten Versammlung und alle sonstigen, den 
Verband im allgemeinen betreffenden Ange- 
legenheiten. 

Sec. 8. Bei den Abstimmungen entscheidet 
Stimmenmehrheit. Abanderungen der Satz- 
ungen kénnen nur durch zwei Drittel der 
anwesenden Mitglieder beschlossen werden. 

Sec. 9. Der Vorstand besteht aus drei Vor- 
sitzenden, einem Universitatslehrer, einem 
Schulmann und dem Vorsitzenden des V. f. n. 
Spr., an dessen Wohnort die nichste allge- 
meine Versammlung stattfinden soll, und aus 
Vertretern der einzelnen preussischen Provin- 
zen und deutschen Lande. Der Ausschuss 
des beziiglichen Vereins steht dem Vorstande 


des Verbandes in der Geschaftsfiihrung zur 
Seite. 

Sec. zo. Eine .Auflésung des Verbandes 
erfolgt, wenn zwei Drittel aller in einer Haupt- 
versammlung anwesenden Mitglieder dieselbe 
beschliessen. . 

All the sections of this Constitution were 
adopted, except Nos. 3, 7 and 9, which are to 


be revised at the next meeting in Frankfort, 
during the Easter Holidays, 1887. 


THESEN. 
I. 


1. Die Lautlehre ist ein integrierender Teil 
des sprachlichen Unterrichts; ohne Kenntnis 
derselben ist weder in der Muttersprache noch 
in einer fremden Sprache eine genaue und 
richtige Aussprache méglich. 

2. Bei dem elementaren Studium der neu- 
eren Sprachen kannes sich nur darum handeln, 
die Schiiler mit den einfachsten und wichtig- 
sten Thatsachen der Lautphysiologie bekannt 
zu machen, d. h. es diirfen die Resultate der 


'Phonetik nur soweit beriicksichtigt werden, 


als sie zur korrekten und sichern Erzeugung 
fremder und schwieriger Laute und Lautver- 
bindungen nétig sind. 


3. Eine ausfiihrliche systematische Darstel- 
lung der Phonetik ist aus dem Sprachunterricht 
fernzuhalten. 

Oberlehrer Dr. F. H. AHN. 


Il. 


Auf dem boden der bestehenden einricht- 
ungen lasst sich in hinsicht auf die realien im 
neusprachlichen unterricht und in der neu- 
philologischen wissenschaft folgendes thun 
und ist dringend zu wiinschen: 


a, FUR DEN NEUSPRACHLICHEN UNTERRICHT: 


I. geeignete anschauungsmittel sind in den 
klassen aufzuhangen bezw. in die sammlungen 
der schulen aufzunehmen ; 

2. sammlungen belehrender jugendschrift- 
en, welche wichtige kapitel des nationalen 
vélkerlebens behandeln, sind zu begriinden 
und unter den schiilern zu verbreiten ; 

3. die klassenlektiire ist mit riicksicht auf 
mdglichst reichen inhalt an nationalen realien 
auszuwahlen und mit sorgfaltigem kommentar 
zu versehen ; : 

4. fiir die privatlektiire der schiiler sind 
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geeignete franzésische und englische jugend- 
schriften unterhaltender natur, besonders 
solche mit reichen illustrationen anzuschaffen ; 

5. zum gebrauch der lehrer sind eine reihe 
verlassiger handbiicher iiber die verschieden- 
sten gebiete des franzésischen und englischen 
kulturlebens (einschliesslich der kolonien!) 
abzufassen. 


6. FUR DIE NEUSPRACHLICHE WISSENSCHAFT : 


die professoren sind zu ersuchen: 


1. ihre schiiler nachdriicklich auf das 
studium der realien des franzésischen und | 


englischen kulturlebens hinzuweisen ; 


2. ihre seminarbibliotheken durch geeignete | 
hiilfsmittel,u. a. auch zeitschriften, zuerganzen; | 
3. ihre historischen, theologischen, jurist- 


ischen, nationalékonomischen kollegen zu 


spezialkursen tiber die verschiedensten gebiete — 


der realien, besonders des 6ffentlichen lebens 
in Frankreich und England zu bewegen ; 

die fachgendssischen Zeitschriften sind zu 
ersuchen : 

1. kiinftighin unter die gegenstande ihrer 
referate auch alle solche biicher und schriften 
aufzunehmen, aus denen der neuphilologe sich 
iiber die realien seiner wissenschaft unter- 
richten kann; 

2. andererseits auch mit der zeit fiir auf- 
satze und artikel zu sorgen, welche in zusam- 
menfassender darstellung tiber wichtige kapitel 
der franz6ésischen und englischen kultur be- 
lehrung gewahren. 


Oberlehrer Dr. H. KLINGHARDT. 


1. Zapfchen-r ist weder ein urspriinglich 
franzésischer noch ein urpriinglich deutscher 
laut. 

2. In Frankreich ist zapfchen-r aufgekom- 
men um die mitte des 17., in Deutschland um 
den anfang des 18. jahrhunderts. 

3. Nach Deutschland ist zapfchen-r aus 
Frankreich iibertragen worden. 

4. Zapfchen-r dringt in Frankreich und in 
Deutschland auf kosten des zungen-r immer 
weiter vor. 

5. Das tiberhandnehmen des zapfchen-r ist 
aus verschiedenen griinden zu beklagen. 

6. Gewisse laute, welche das Englische 
durch r darstellt, sind gar keine r-laute. 
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7. Im englischen unterrichte ist darauf zu 
halten, dass die schtiler zungen-r sprechen. 

8. Die deutsche schule sollte anstrengungen 
machen, dass das hassliche zapfchen-r wieder 
beseitigt werde. 

Professor Dr. TRAUTMANN,. 


An Vortragen sind noch angemeldet: 

Monsieur le professeur Ch. Marelle (Berlin) : 
La prononciation et la modulation du francais 
enseignées par la lecture a haute voix. 

Monsieur le professeur Damour (Braun- 
schweig): De l’enseignement du francais dans 
les écoles supérieures en Allemagne. 

Section I. was passed ; on Section I]. discus- 
sion was not completed, and the subjects com- 
posing it were referred to the next meeting 
(1887); of Section III., Nos. 5,7, and 8 were 

assed, while no vote was taken on the others. 
he treatment of Professor Damour’s subject 
was postponed till the next meeting. 


OLD NORSE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A complete Old Norse (Norwegian-Iceland- 
ic) biliography is supposed to be contained in 
the two books, compiled by Professor Theodor 
Mobius, of Kiel: 

Catalogus Librorum Islandicorum et Nor- 
vegicorum A®tatis Mediae. Lipsiae, 1856; 

Verzeichniss der auf dem Gebiete der Alt- 
nordischen Sprache und Literatur von 1855 bis 
1879 erschienenen Schriften. Leipzig, 1880. 


The following titles, included in neither of 
the above lists, have been discovered in the 
course of my reading: 


Dasent, G. W.—The Norsemen in Iceland. 
(in Oxford Essays, 1858. London). 

De Costa, B. F.—Pre-Columbian discovery 
of America by the Northmen, illustrated by 
translations from the Icelandicsagas. Albany, 
1868, 8vo. 

Erichsen, J. Joh. Erici.—Disquisit. de veter. 
septentrional. inprimis Islandorum peregrina- 
tionibus. Leipzig, 1755, 8vo. 

Henneberg, Knud.—Hvad er Edda? eller: 
Raisonneret kritisk Underségelse over de 
tvende ved Gallehuus fundne Guldhorn og 
derved atter til adskillige Oplysninger i den 
nordiske Mythologie, Chronologie, Historie 
og Astronomie. Med et Anhang: Om der har 
veret flere Odiner til? Aalborg, 1812, 4to. 
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Forsvar for Skriftet, Hvad er Edda 
fremsat i oplysende Anmerkninger til Veiled- 
erens (Recensentens) Text. -Aalborg, 1813, 
to. 

. Keyser, Rudolf.—The Religion of the North- 
men, tr. by Barclay Pennoch. New York, 
1854, 12mo. 

Private life of the old Northmen; tr. 
by M. R. Barnard. London, 1868, 12mo. 

Langebeck, /—Trende Skalde Digte. Kjob., 
1772, 4to. 

Pougens, Ch.—Essai sur les antiquités du 
Nord et les anciennes langues septentrionales. 
Seconde édition, augmentée d’une Notice 
d’ouvrages choisis sur religions, I’histoire et 
les divers idiomes des anciens peuple du Nord. 
Paris, 1799, 8vo. 

[‘‘La premiére édition est imprimée en téte 
d’une nouvelle édition, donée par Pougens, du 
Dictionnaire abrégé des antiquités de Pitiscus 
(1796).’’ Quérard]. 

Sander, L. C.—Taschenbuch fiir Freunde 
der altnordischen Poesie, mit Music [von 
Kunzen]. Kopenh., 1815, 12mo. 

Sjéberg, N. H.—[Jénsb6k: codex juris Is- 
landici] islandice et latine edid. N. H. Sjéberg. 
Lund, 1802, 4to. 

Stuhr, P. F.—Von dem Glauben, Wissen 
und Dichtung der alten Skandinavier. Kopenh. 
1815, 8vo. 

v. Trautvetter, E. C—Der Schliissel zur 
Edda. Berlin, 1815, 8vo. 

Wheaton, Henry.—History of the Northmen. 
Philadelphia, 1831, 8vo, pp. XIII+367. 

Wo. H. CARPENTER. 


Columbia College. 


Le démonstratif ille et le relatif qui en roman, 
par ARSENE DARMESTETER, Paris 1886: 
Mélanges Renier ou recueil de travaux 
publiés par l’Ecole pratique des Hautes 
Etudes en mémoire de son président Léon 
Renier, pag. 145-157. 


One of the most intricate parts of Romance 
grammar is the pronominal inflection with its 
various forms as yet unexplained, although 
due attention has been paid to this part of 
speech by all prominent Romance scholars. 
The pronoun most conspicuous by the difficul- 
ties it presents in several of its forms, is the 


demonstratiwe 7//e. Professor Darmesteter, in 
the short pamplet that lies before us, tries todo 
away with these difficulties by admitting an 
overpowering influence of the relative pronoun 
gui. Professor D., as he says himself, is not 
the first to point out such intimate relation be- 
tween the two pronouns. Years ago, Prof. 
Tobler in the Zeitschrift fiir rom. Philologie III, 
159 explained the French, Prov., Itai. and 
Roum. Zui and cognate pronominal forms in -ai 
as being due to the dative cui of the relative or 
rather interrogative pronoun gui, giving two 
reasons for this influence: 1. That these 
forms in -#7, for the most part personal or de- 
monstrative pronouns standing to the interro- 
gative pronoun as answer to question, might 
have been formed after the corresponding in- 
terrogative forms in order to indicate exter- 
nally by a corresponding form this correlation 
of their meanings; 2. That these -wi forms are 
known to those Romance languages only which 
use cui as relative or interrogative. Adopting 
this last argument, Professor D. makes it more 
evident by exhibiting the declension of guz and 
idle in all six Romance languages (pages 146 to 
151) and shows thereby the striking similarity 
which exists indeed between the inflection of 
the two, rejecting as he proceeds, in a note of 
weighty import, the phonetic interpretation 
given by Professor Thomas (Romania XII. 332- 
333). So far Professor D. does nothing but 
develop the theory of Tobler, but he then goes 
on (pages 152-154) to extend this theory to the 
nominative sing. 7//e, saying that all the Ro- 
mance languages point to a Vulgar Latin nom- 
inative 77H and that this 7 can only be due to 
the 7 in gui; and rejecting in a long note 
especially the explanation which Prof. Neu- 
mann, of Freiburg, gave for the Romance 
nomin. of the Classic Latin z//e in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir rom. Philologie VIII. 263-264 (not 260- 
262). Inthis part of his pamplet, he is certainly 
not so happy as before. He at least fails to 
convince me, and this for various reasons: 1. 
Not all Romance forms of the Latin nomin. i//e 
point to *//. D. himself quotes Prov. e/ as 
representing z//e, and he might have added 
the Old Span. and Pg. ed/)e which certainly do 
not come from the Latin accusative 7//um as he 
seems to think (page 150). So i//e must have 


been preserved in Vulgar Latin. 2. This Classic 
Latin 7//e once admitted, Neumann’s phonetic 
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explanation is very satisfactory. Professor D. 
himself admits the same explanation for the 
plural form i//i, and I cannot see why he would 
make a distinction between 7//e in hiatus and 
i//iin hiatus, e and 7 in hiatus being treated in 
the same way by the Romance languages. 
D’s only objection to Neumann’s interpretation 
is the existence of Old Italian e// with its final 
i and // instead of either -e or palatal 7 (g/). 
This is no serious objection, e//i being simply 
a graphic variety of eg/i, for Old Italian as late 
as the thirteenth century uses // to indicate the 
palatal 7. By this I do not contest the occa- 
sional pronunciation of e/// with dental 7, for 7/7 
may have this pronunciation too ; in these cases 
the unaecented 7 can be explained as a slight 
graphic change due perhaps to the form eg/i. 
3. It seems difficult to admit with Professor D. 
that the accentuated vowel -z of gui should 
have had an influence on the unaccented vowel 
of 


These observations on the two forms 7/H 
(dative) and z//e (nominative) are followed by 
remarks on the other forms of 7//e, which had 
their regular development unchecked by any 
influence of guz. The reason why this did not 
occur in the singular and plural of the feminine 
and in the plural of the masculine, is that these 
forms of gui have not been retained, and that 
in the singular of the unaccented or conjunctive 


masculine pronoun the accented pronoun gui 


could have had no influence on the unaccented 
forms. This last argument, the truth of which 
nobody will contest, seems to be in contradic- 
tion with the last paragraph on page 157 in 
which the nom. sing. of the Old French article 
Hi (a striking unaccented form) is derived from 
ili, which 7// is supposed to have supplanted 
i//e on account of the -2 in guz. Still, this con- 
tradiction might be accounted for in the way 
Professor D. has dane it, saying that ‘la for- 
mation de l’article est postérieure l’action 
analogique exercée par gui sur z//e’’, although 
one might ask why then the analogical form 
*7//ui has not been introduced in the dative of 
the unaccented pronoun; for /7 (dat. masc.) is 
traced to 7/H (page 155). But since the influ- 
ence of the nominative guz, even on the accent- 
uated nominative z//e, seems to me so doubtful, 
I cannot admit of such an influence on the 
unaccented one. 
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These few objections which I have had to 
make, will do no prejudice to the article itself, 
for itis, as might be expected from so highly 
accredited a scholar, suggestive, clear and 
well-written, and may be recommended to 
all students who wish to get a clear insight 
into the intricate history of the demonstrative 
and relative (interrogative) pronouns 7//e and 
gui in the Romance languages. 


J. STURZINGER. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


A History of Education by F. V. N. PAINTER, 
A.M., Professor of Modern Languages in 


Roanoke College. New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


A few years ago histories of pedagogy were 
scarce in English. Even the works of the 
great masters in education were often not 
easily accessible. Worst of all, many of our 
normal school teachers could not read the 
languages in which most of the best education- 
al works were written. The presumption of 


‘trying to teach others how to teach without 


knowing what educational experiments have 
been tried in the past, and their success or 
failure, needs no comment. Recently, how- 
ever, valuable educational works accessible in 
English have multiplied; and within the last 
year two good histories of pedagogy have 
been published in this countrv—Prof. Payne’s 
translation of Compayré’s excellent ‘‘ Histoire 
de la Pédagogie’’ and asmaller history by Prof. 
Painter. The latter forms the second volume 
of Appleton’s International Education Series. 
Dr. Harris, the editor of the series, furnishes a 
valuable preface. The author has prepared a 
good outline history of the most important 
educational ideals and methods that have 
prevailed from antiquity to the present time. 
He gives special attention to such leading 
educators as Comenius, Pestalozzi, and 
Froebel, and increases the value of his work 
by many striking quotations from the great 
teachers of all ages. 

Some omissions are to be regretted. For 
example, in the section on Greek education, the 
Sophists are dismissed with two or three dis- 
paraging lines. Yet, however wrong their 
ideal may have been, they were effective 
teachers and most important representatives 
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of the Greek Aufklarung of the fifth century, 
B.C. A. W. Benn has not unjustly classed 
them with the ‘Greek Humanists,’’ and Hegel, 
Grote, and others have shown their historical 
importance. In treating the education of the 
Middle Ages, no mention is made of Abelard, 
the intellectual founder of the University of 
Paris, nor of Thomas Aquinas, who, perhaps 
more than any one else, has_ influenced 
Catholic education for the last 600 years. 
Under ‘‘ Education in the Nineteenth Century” 
one looks in vain for the names of Thomas 
Arnold, Herbert Spencer, and Horace Mann, 
and nothing is said about industrial and 
technical education. Nowhere in the book is 
a woman mentioned as an educator. One has 
only to recall the names of such women as 
Madame de Maintenon, Madame Guizot and 
Madame Necker, to see how unjustifiable 
such an omission is. 


The author considers to some extent the 
relation of the various educational ideals to 
the prevailing philosophic and religious 
thought in different countries. But this is 
done imperfectly. Of course one ought not to 
expect a history of pedagogy to be a history 
of philosophy or a Culturgeschichte; but a 
teacher is so largely the product of his time as 
well as the moulder of times to come, that the 
historian should show the relation of educa- 
tional ideals and methods to their philosophic 
background. A striking example of the 
author’s failure to do this is seen in his treat- 
ment of education in Germany. No mention 
is made of the influence exerted upon educa- 
tion by Herder, Goethe, and Schiller, nor even 
of the influence of the great philosophers— 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, etc. Kant indeed is 
mentioned in connection with the Philanthrop- 
inists, and a quotation is made from his 
Pedagogik ; but the indirect influence of Kant 
upon education is incomparably greater than 
any direct influence he may have had as 
an encourager of Basedow. Again, who did 
more than Fichte to inspire the great intel- 
lectual movement of the present century 
which has placed Germany at the head of the 
scientific world? Also the influence of Her- 
bart and Schleiermacher upon education has 
been great. 


It is a difficult task to compress a history 


of education into three hundred pages; Prof. 
Painter, however, has produced an interesting 
and useful book. 

Ws. H. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Tradigées relativas as Sereias e Mythos Simi- 
fares. F. A. COELHO, in Archivio per le 
tradizioni popolari. Vol. IV. 


In this essay Professor Coelho begins an in- 
vestigation regarding water deities in popular 
legends. As far as this study is carried in the 
paper before me, it is remarkable for the scien- 
tific accuracy Of its method and for the numer- 
ous suggestions it offers for the elucidation of 
similar topics. Unfortunately Professor Coelho 
stops short at the most interesting point, leav- 
ing us ignorant of the opinion he himself has 
formed with reference to the origin and rela- 
tionship of the various myths he has herein 
compared. 

Taking first the legends connected with 
Sirens he states that in a previous article pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Revista d’ethnologia et de glot- 
tologia fasc. 1V.’’ he has given data sufficient to 
show that the Sirens are well known in Portu- 
guese populartradition. Passing in review the 
various countries of Europe, he shows these 
mythical beings inspiring popular tradition in 
Spain, in the Basque provinces, in France and 
especially in Brittany, in Italy and in Ireland. 
Here a legend relating to these water god- 
desses bears a strong resemblance in its detail 
to one found on the shores of Portugal. 

The effect of man’s love for the mermaids, 
exemplified in these last two legends he com- 
pares with that in a Buddhist legend and proves 
a strong resemblance between them. 

Quitting then the continent of Europe, Prof. 
Coelho takes up the traditions relating to water 
deities in South America, in Brazil, Peru, 
French Guyana, and Haiti. He deplores the 
want ofscientific method in the investigations of 
Brazilian savants and justly blames the facility 
with which they take imaginative conceptions 
for proof. 


In connection with these legends in 


French Guyana, the author quotes a short pas- 
sage of the French dialect there found. This 
brief insight into the language shows how 
interesting a study and also how useful a one 
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it would be to compare this speech with that 
found among the negroes of Louisiana. 


Protessor Coelho also glances over the le- 
gends of Portuguese Guinea and of the Cape 
Verde Islands; and, finally, makes a compari- 
son between the Xanes of the Asturias and 
the more commonly known Sirens. s 

After gathering his harvest from these vari- 
ous countries, Professor Coelho seems to wish 
to rest from further labor. He tells us that his 
object was merely to unite in one sheaf the 
dispersed straws of popular tradition relating 
to Sirens, which are found among the Celtic 
and Latin peoples, to add to them cognate le- 
gends ‘of water nymphs derived from more 
distant lands. This is where we should like to 
have the learned professor’s own opinion with 
reference to the relationship of these various 
legends. He gives us, however, a most useful 
statement of what he considers necessary to a 
satisfactory treatment of the question. This 
statement might well be taken as a compen- 
dium of what is necessary in all studies con- 
nected with popular tradition. — 

In the first place, he demands a thorough in- 
vestigation of all that antiquity has left us 
concerning Sirens and other water deites as 
well as of anything relating to Harpies and 
other mythical beings offering any point of 
resemblance to the Sirens. Y 

Secondly, an exhaustive study of all modern 
traditions in which the name of Siren occurs. 

Thirdly, a comparative study of water deities 
among the Celts, Germans and Slavs, for which 
he says there are abundant data in the various 
works relating to popular tradition among these 
peoples. 

Fourthly, a study of the enchanted Moorish 
maidens and of similar legends in the Iberian 
peninsula. Finally,a study ofthe water deities 
found among people dwelling in countries out- 
side of Europe. 

After collecting the different traditions, Pro- 
fessor Coelho presents a few of the interpreta- 
tions given to them at various epochs and in 
various countries. According to Preller, the 
Sirens figure the placid surface of the sea un- 
der which are hidden rocks and sand banks 
causing shipwreck and death. Postgate says 
these legends are probably due to circum- 
stances occuring in sea travel: first, the songs 
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of birds in the woods of desert islands and 
second, violent currents dragging mariners 
along and forcing them to row with great 
vigor if they wish to escape the shipwreck 
suffered by their predecessors. Fitzgerald 
finds a relation between the Sirens and the 
Greek muses, who in Callimachus, for example, 
appear as birds. The marvelous songs of both 
he attributes to the wind. Another interpreta- 
tion likens them to solar myths. Like the 
Hesperides they sing only at sunset and are 
the rays of the declining god. Coelho remarks 
that it is extremely easy, when one considers 
a myth by one or a few of its aspects, to give 
an explanation of it ad libitum by natural phe- 
nomena of the subterranean, marine, atmos- 
pheric or celestial order. Such explanations 
require no scientific basis, they only.need a 
vivid imagination. A myth must be considered 
in the totality of its elements and in its correla- 
tion with others, eliminating all accidental and 
fortuitous phases. This is why none of the 
explanations given concerning the myths of 
the Sirens satisfies scientific criticism. The 
various legends collected here, says our author, 
may have had different starting points and 
even their fundamental conception may be 
different in some cases. The same result or 
similar ones may have been obtained by many 
different roads. A complete study of these re- 
sults would only give an indication, though 
perhaps the best possible one, as to how such 
myths were built up. It would, however, be 
sure to act as a censor on the methods and 
works of those students of mythology who so 
easily slide into exclusive interpretations. 
Here must be avoided the same rock on which 
etymologists often founder when they take 
similarity of form and meaning as sufficient 
evidence of parentage. 


The name Sirens given to these water deities 
Professor Coelho thinks beyond a doubt de- 
rived from classical tradition, but whether 
through a literary medium or a popular one he 
does not find evidence enough to show. In 
this, as in all that pertains to folk-lore, we must 
never lose sight of the mutual influence of 
popular and savant traditions. After present- 
ing a few probable explanations for these 
myths which nature furnishes, the author gives 
most useful counsel to all interested in these 
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studies. He says: It is much to be desired 
that instead of giving to the legends which 
they collect this or that romantic coloring, the 
investigators of Romance America should seek 
to reproduce with the greatest fidelity the ora/ 
tradition. They should indicate always with 
the greatest precision the places where the 
legends were collected, the quality of the per- 
sons from whom they were received, the 
extent of the geographical area where they are 
known, in a word all the external circum- 
stances which it is possible to gather. The 
reason is that the internal characters of these 
traditions are often insufficient to enable us to 
trace their, history, and in the most favorable 
cases external characteristics may serve as a 
guide or as a confirmation to the internal ones. 
The delicate problems of the origin and mi- 
grations of legends can only be solved by the 
application of a rigorous scientific method 
which excludes all imaginative presumptions. 


Though this article of Professor Coelho’s 
does not cover many pages it is so full of valu- 
able suggestions that an exhaustive review 
would almost need more space than the origi- 
nal itself. It ought to be read and studied by 
everybody interested in folk-lore and will am- 
ply repay for the trouble. 

B. F. O’Connor. 
Columbia College. 


Der spanische Amphitrion des Fernan Perez de 
Oliva. Wortgetreuer Textabdruck, besorgt 
von KARL VON REINHARDSTOTTNER. 
Miinchen. Verlag von P. Zipperers Buch- 
handlung und Antiquariat. (M. Thoma.) 
1886. 


We have here before us the first volume of 
a “Sammlung spanischer Neudrucke des XV. 
und XVI. Jahrhunderts’ to be edited under 
the direction of Prof. Karl von Reinhardstétt- 
ner, of Munich, who is already well known to 
Romance scholars for his able critical edition 
of Camées’ Lusiads, his excellent grammar of 
the Portuguese language and other works. 
According to the prospectus this collection is 
to contain faithful reprints of a number of the 
rarest Spanish texts of the sixteenth century, 
provided with a short introduction and the 


variae lectiones of a second, immediately fol- 
lowing edition. 

Students of the Spanish language and litera- 
ture, especially in its older stages of develop- 
ment, have long been painfully sensible of the 
want of easily accessible and at the same time 
trustworthy reprints of a great number of im- 
portant Spanish texts, upon which they might 
base more thorough and exhaustive investiga- 
tions both of the grammatical and the literary 
development of the language. In fact, it is 
greatly owing to the inaccessibility of original 
texts that Spanish speech has as yet not re- 
ceived that attention from Romance scholars 
for which it calls and which has been so liber- 
ally bestowed upon its more fortunate sisters, 
the French and the Italian. The series of re- 
prints here offered by Prof. von Reinhard- 
stéttner will therefore be heartily welcomed 
by every student of Romance Philology as 
likely to give a fresh impetus to and mark a 


-new era in the study of Spanish. 


Though Fernan Perez de Oliva, whose re- 
production of Plautus’ Amphitryo stands at 
the head of this notice, takes no rank as a 
dramatic poet, and exerted no influence on the 
development of the popular drama of Spain, 
he is entitled tosome prominence in the litera- 
ture of his time for being one of the foremost 
among his contemporaries to raise his voice in 
behalf of his mother-tongue, which, though its 
wealth and power had been shown to such 
advantage in the celebrated dramatic novel 
“Celestina,’’ was still not considered fully 
equal to the Latin as an instrument of literary 
and scientific discussion. It was with the ob- 
ject of demonstrating the power of the Spanish 


language that Oliva professedly wrote his 


poetical and prose works, and inasmuch as his 
Amphitrion gains in interest to us by showing 
the influence of the ‘‘Celestina’’ on the lan- 
guage of the times, it may well open this col- 
lection of reprints of the sixteenth century. 
There are in all three editions of this drama, 
the original one from about 1530, in Gothic 
letter, the second in the collected works of the 
author published in Cordova in 1586, and the 
third contained in the reprint of his works in 
Madrid, 1787. The present edition by Prof. 
von Reinhardstéttner is a faithful reprint of 
the original and retains, with the exception of 
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resolving abbreviations, all the inconsistencies 
of orthography characteristic of that time, 
giving under the text the variae lectiones of 
the reprint of 1586, and references to the 
parallel passages of the Latin original. In his 
introduction the editor has condensed into a 
few concise remarks the estimate he sets on 
the piece as a dramatic production. 

For the following volumes we are promised 
the Farsas of Fernan Lopez de Yanguas (1551), 
Juan de Paris (1551), Bartholome Palau (1552), 
Fernando Diaz (1554) and others. 

Henry R. LANG. 
New Bedford. 


Die UVUebersetzungsliteratur Unteritaliens in 
der normannischstaufischen Epoche. Sep- 
aratabdruck aus dem Centralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen; by Dr. O. HARTWIG. 
pp. 161-190. Leipzig, April, 1886. 


The author of the above monograph calls 
attention to a subject of considerable interest 
and one the importance of which is, perhaps, 
in general, not sufficiently appreciated. He 
presents to us in a striking manner another 
of the manifold means through which Italy has 
exerted so marked an influence upon the cul- 
ture and development of Western Eurdpe. 


In the introductory pages, we are by a rapid 
historical review reminded of the successive 
external influences which, from Classic times 
until the later Middle Ages, were brought to 
bear directly upon Southern Italy, and which 
were thence carried to Rome, and later north- 
ward, to be eventually disseminated over 
Europe. The first of these, the Greek influence, 
is too well known to call for comment, and its 
importance is already duly appreciated. A 
second wave of external influence is manifest 
several centuries later, that of the Byzantine 
Renaissance, which was also, though in a far 
less degree, an important factor in the social 
history and culture of the time. It is well to 
remember that it was Southern Italy which thus 
became the medium through which the cuiture 
of the Greeks percolated, as it were, to Western 
Europe. 

In the ninth century, the island of Sicily was 
conquered by the Saracens and by them devel- 
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oped to an extraordinary degree. The author 
does not hesitate to say that this was done to 
an extent ‘‘ which recalls the bloom of Hellenic 
times.’’ The learning and arts of the Moham- 
medans, modified to some extent it is true by 
Greek influence, definitely established them- 
selves on the Island, and, although the con- 
querors were never able to obtain a fixed 
settlement upon the mainland, their influence 
was very strongly felt there, particularly in 


“matters of science and philosophy. 


Next we have the period with which our 
author is particularly concerned, that ofthe Nor- 
man invasion and occupation of Sicily and 
Southern Italy in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. The influence of a race so able and in- 
telligent was, however, far from ceasing with 
their political headship but continued on into 
the period of the union of the kingdom of Sicily 
with the Empire under Henry VI and, later, 
the famous Frederick II (1220-1250). 


Dark as were the centuries which preceded 
the Mohammedan and Norman occupations, 
we find that the tradition of the ancient learn- 
ing had not been entirely lost in Southern Italy. 
We know of the existence of schools of gram- 
mar and eloquence at Naples in the earlier 
part of the ninth century; the ‘‘most renowned 
medical school of the early middle ages,’’ that 
of Salerno, acted as the medium through which 
the knowledge of Greek medicine was attained 
by Western Europe, while several distin- 
guished jurists claim for Southern Italy 
an equally direct influence upon the legal sys- 
tems of Europe during the Middle Ages, and 
hence also during modern times, through the 
‘“Wiederbelebifng ’’ of the Roman Law; but 
upon this point our author is not convinced. 
Other signs also indicate that the great intel- 
lectual activity of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was not without its natural anteced- 
ents. The various influences at work, which 
eventually culminated in the great ‘‘translation 
activity’’ with which our author is concerned, 
are interestingly traced, prominent among 
them being the translation by the Archpresby- 
ter Leo, in the tenth century, of a history of the 
‘‘Battles and Victories of Alexander the 
Great,’ from the Greek, contemporaneously 
with which a considerable number of other 
translations were made. 
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With this amount of literary activity existing 
at a time when political struggles were so keen, 
we are not surprised that in the following centur- 
ies, which were comparatively calm, the pro- 
duction should have been much more vigorous. 
The most important factors are represented as 
being the mutual influence exerted by the 
Mohammedans and Normans upon each other 
when their relationship was changed from that 
of enemies to one of at least partial friendship; 
and, secondly, the commencement of a na- 
tional feeling engendered by the struggle 
against the Lombards, which culminated at 
Salerno in 1077,—a struggle in which Normans, 
Italians, Greeks, and Saracens were united 
against a common enemy. This feeling is 
expressed in some verses by Alfanus, Bishop 
of Salerno, written about the same date. The 
alliance of the Norman dynasty with the Papal 
Court tended to increase this national feeling 
of unity, which had its literary outcome two or 
three decades later in Southern Italy in that 
outburst of Italian poetical composition which is 
definitely recognized as the origin of Italian 
poetry, so far, at least, as it has been possible 
to trace its origin. 


It is with the literature of translation, how- 
ever, that our author is concerned, and the 
amount he calls to our attention from this time 
on is surprising. All was accomplished under 
the Norman Princes, frequently under their 
personal supervision, or in the century after 
their downfall but while the influences of their 
rule still continued. Translations into Latin 
of Arabic works of Philosophy, Natural Science, 
Medicine, Mathematics, etc., were exceedingly 
numerous, while a large number, notably of 
Aristotle and Plato, were done from the Greek, 
all of them being works destined to exert in- 
fluences of the most powerful kind upon the 
intellectual and moral development cf Europe. 
Many were such as reached the rest of Europe 
through Southern Italy alone, and which, but 
for some such medium, would possibly never 
have been circulated at all. An enumeration of 
these translations would be impossible in the 
space at our command. They will be found 
clearly treated in detail by the author; and they 
show an amount of activity which will proba- 
bly be a surprise to most readers, even to 
those who have long since recognised the im- 
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Bologna. 


portance of Italy in the Cudturgeschichte of 
Europe. 

Among the prominent names of authors and 
translators, a considerable proportion of those 
occuring being Jewish, are Constantinus A frica- 
nus, whois credited with the translation ofsome 
seventy-six Greek and Arabic works into Latin 
and the production of several original treatises; 
Eugenius, Telesphorus, Doxopater, and Mich- 
ael Scottus, (the author corrects the more usual 
spelling Scotus,) by whose assistance Frederick 
II. was enabled to send Latin translations of 
the works of Aristotle, with the commentaries 
of Avicenna and Ibn-Roschd, to the educa- 
tional centres of the West, notably to Paris and 
We are also told of Bartholomew of 
Messina, Faradasch ben Salim, Musa of Paler- 
mo, and John of Capua, a Jew who translated 
and ‘‘made accessible to Europe the oldest 
fables and legends of the Aryan peoples from 
out the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges.”’ 

These are but a few of the names which oc- 
cur, and they represent but a small portion of 
the literary activity of the period. In the 
accomplishment of this work, Southern Italy 
may be regarded as fulfilling a mission, and at 
the close of this epoch we find that she had, in 
the words of the author, ‘‘ handed on the torch 
of Greek intellectual life and helped it to kin- 
dle brightly anew;”’ he might have added, that 
the light thus disseminated was not from 
Greece alone. 

T. McCase. 


Johns Hopkins University. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


It is with pleasure that we are able to an- 
nounce the renewed publication of Le Frangats, 
which for six years was under the editorial man- 
agement of Mr. Jules Lévy, of Boston. Prof. Jean 
de Peiffer, of the New England Conservatory, 
has now assumed the editorship and, after one 
year’s intermission, the 7¢ Année, no. 1, gives 
us the usual table of Contents representing 
practical articles that bear on the French Lan- 
guage and Literature. This publication is in 
French and appears nine times a year; price, 
$2.00. Rédacteur, Jean de Peiffer, New England 
Conservatory, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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The next novel selected for translation in 
the excellent Balzac series, published by 
Roberts Brothers, is ‘‘Le Médecin de Cam- 
pagne,’’ which will be brought out during the 
winter. ‘‘Eugénie Grandet”’ is in its fifth edi- 
tion. The entire series, from ‘‘Le Pére Goriot”’ 
on, is a model of good translating and pub- 
lishing. 

William R. Jenkins, who has been provid- 
ing excellent French literature for adults and 
students at very moderate prices, has just 
published, for the little ones, Mme. de Ségur’s 
amusing story of ‘‘Les Malheurs de Sophie,” 
which has become virtually a classic among 
the juveniles of France. 


At a meeting of the American Philological 


Association held at New Haven in 1872, Prof. 


G. F. Comfort, of Syracuse University, pre- 
sented a paper entitled: ‘Should the Study of 
the Modern precede that of the Ancient Lan- 
guages?’ This essay which appeared originally 
in Scribner's Monthly Magazine, was repub- 
lished last year (1886) under the title ‘ Modern 
Languages in Education’ to which the author 
has added a few notes indicating the progress 
of opinion on this subject since the first publi- 
cation of the article. C. W. Bardeen, of Syra- 
cuse, is the publisher ; price, 25 cents. 


In a recent number of the Deutsche Acad- 
emische Zeitschrift, we note the following 
announcement, which will be of interest to all 
German scholars : 

Wilhelm Scherer’s Nachlass birgt reichhal- 
tiges litterarisches Material, welches denn auch 
im Buchhandel bei Scherer’s Verleger (Weid- 
mann’sche Buchhandlurfg) erscheinen wird. 
Zunachst sind Goethe-Studien angekiindigt, 
welche Erich Schmidt herausgeben wird; 
ferner soll der 2. Band der Deutschen Alter- 
tumskunde, welcher von Karl Miillenhoff be- 
gonnen war, von Scherer und seinem Hilfsar- 
beiter Dr. Otto Pniower abgeschlossen wurde, 
herauskommen,—ein Werk schmerzlicher Er- 
innerung, weil iiber ihm zwei grosse German- 
isten gestorben sind. In connection with 
Scherer’s Goethe-Studien it may be well to 
note that the first anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the ‘‘Goethe-Gesellschaft’’ was cele- 
brated last year in Germany under most aus- 
picious prospects. Its membership already 
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had risen to eighteen hundred, seventeen of 
whom reside in the United States. Before us 
we have a letter describing the festivities as 
highly impressive and ‘successful. After an 
excellent address by Prof. H. Grimm on 
“Goethe im Dienste unserer Zeit,’ Erich 
Schmidt, the director of the ‘‘Goethe Archiv,’’ 
gave an interesting report about his work, his 
discoveries of unpublished poems, letters, etc. 
Among the latter is Byron’s letter: ‘‘from a 
foreigner to the man who has been hailed by 
Germany, the great Goethe. The Goethe- 
Jahrbuch, which has become the organ of 
the society, will bring all newly discovered 
material in its future issues. It is worthy of 
further note that an independent Goethe 
society has recently been founded in England, 
counting, according to the last reports, one 
hundred and twenty members. 

Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Prof. of American 
Archeology and Linguistics in the University 
of Pennsylvania, recently read before the 
the American Philosophical Society an interest- 
ing monograph on ‘The Conception of Love 
in Some American Languages.’ Classifying 
the Conceptions of Love as revealed in the 
languages under discussion, the writer finds 
their original modes of expression, are as 
follows : 


1. Inarticulate cries of Emotion. [Cree, 
Maya, Qgqichua]. 
2. Assertions of Sameness and Similarity, 
[Cree, Nahuatl, Maya]. 
3. Assertions of a wish, desire or longing, 
[Cree, Cakchiquel, Qqichua, Tupi]. 
The author adds: ‘‘ A most instructive fact is 
that these same notions are those which under- 
lie the majority of the words for love in the great 
Aryan family of Languages. They thus reveal 
the parallel paths which the human mind 
everywhere pursued in giving articulate ex- 
pression to the passions and emotions of the 
soul.” 


Auf der am 8.—13. august 1886, zu Stockholm 
abgehaltenen nordischen philologenversamm- 
lung stellte docent Lundell aus Upsala in der 
padagogischen sektion folgende thesen auf: 

1. dem neusprachlichen unterricht ist nicht 
die buchsprache sondern die lebendige sprache 
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zu grunde zu legen, es ist also mit texten in 
phonetischer umschrift zu beginnen ; 


2. iibersetzung in die fremde sprache hat 
kiinftig als unnétig (Schadlich) wegzufallen, 
iibersetzung aus der fremden sprache ist ein- 
zuschranken, an stelle beider vielmehr freie 
reproduction des gelesenen textes zu iiben; 

3. schon der erste anfangsunterricht muss 
von zusammenhangenden texten ausgehen, 
nicht von einzelnen satzen ; 

4. die grammatik darf der lektiire nicht vor- 
ausgehen, sondern muss derselben folgen. 


Nach langerer und lebhafter debatte gelang- 
ten die punkte 1, 3und 4 mit grosser mehrheit 
zur annahme, beziiglich des punktes 2 wurde 
auf eine abstimmung verzichtet. 

Sammtliche vier thesen aber bilden das 
programm des gegenwartig zufolge eines auf- 
rufs von Lundell—Western—Jespersen, in der 
constituirung begriffenen vereins ‘‘ Quousque 
Tandem, skandinavischer verein fiir einen ver- 
besserten sprachunterricht.”’ 

Zu these 1 schreibt (unter dem 25 september) 
Paul Passy, priasident der ‘‘ Association phon- 
étique’’ und von der franzésischen regierung 
zum stockholmer philologentage abgesandt, 
wie folgt: 

‘*Seit 4 Jahren habe ich das englische nie an- 
ders als vermittelst einer phonetischen umschrift 
gelehrt und den besten erfolg damit gehabt. 
Hierzu ist ausdriicklich zu bemerken, dass der 
iibergang zur gewodhnlichen orthographie, 
welchen ich nach 18 monaten eintreten lasse, 
gar keine schwierigkeiten verursacht: ich 
brauche dieselben tiberhaupt nicht zu lehren, 
die schiiler lernen sie von selbst.”’ 


mitgetheilt von H. KLINGHARDT. 


PERSONAL. 


Prof. T. W. Hunt (Princeton) will publish 
(A. C. Armstrong & Co.) in March, a treatise 
on English Prose and Prose Writers in the 
hope of thereby supplying for the most ad- 
vanced instruction an aid to the study of the 
development of our vernacular prose style. 


The Leading sections of the work will be en- 
titled: I. Representative Prose Periods; II. 


Representative Prose Forms; III. Representa- 
tive Prose Writers, and Prose Style. 


T. F. Crane, Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in Cornell University, has just published 
(G. P. Putman’s Sons, N. Y.) an interesting 
text-book entitled Le Romantisme Frangais, 
which constitutes No II. of the Series of French 
Classics for American Students. A special 
review of this work will be given in an early 
issue of the NoTEs. 

No. I. of this series, 7ableaua de la Révolu- 
tion Fragaise, by the same author, appeared 
in 1885. 


M. Camille Chabaneau, chargé de cours A 
la faculté des lettres de Montpellier, France, 
received last spring, from the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, le prix La 
Grange for his works on French and Provengal 
philology and especially for the three following: 
1. Publication of the French roman de saint 
Fanouel in the Revue des langues romanes ; 
2. Notice on the origin and establishment of 
the Jeux Floraux in the new edition of the 
Histoire générale de Languedoc; 3. The 
publication in Provengal of the biographies of 
the Troubadours, in the same work. 

M. Chabaneau has just been made the 
recipient of further honor from this body by his 
election te fill the vacant place among the 
National Correspondents of the Academy. 


OBITUARY. 


Toward the beginning of December, 1886, 
M. Natalis de Wailly, one of the most renown- 
ed French scholars of to-day, died in Paris. 
Born in 1805, he was membre de 1’Institut, le 
doyen des membres de l’Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, to which he was 
elected in 1841 and, since 1854, conservateur 
des manuscrits in the National Library. He 
was a frequent contributor to the A/émoirs of 
the Academy, to the Biblioth2gne de Ecole 
des Chartes and to the Journal des Savants. 
Among his works that are of special interest 
and importance for Romance scholars, may be 
mentioned the following: Eléments de paléo- 
— (1838, 2 vols. in 4to), Examen Critique 

e la vie de Saint Louis par Geoffroy de Beau- 
lieu (1844), Histoire de Saint Louis par Joinville 
en texte rapproché du langage moderne (186s), 
Mémoire sur la langue de Joinville (1868), 
Mémoire sur le Romaunt ou Chronique en 
langue vulgaire dont Joinville a reproduit 
plusieurs passages (1875), La Conquéte de Con- 
stantinople de Ville-Hardouin. 
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